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NEWS OF 


HE situation as we go to Press is in some respects slightly 

easier than in the previous twenty-four hours. In Greece, 
of course, there is full crisis, and in the battle now beginning 
the small Imperial force, with that part of the Greek army still 
resisting, have a desperate struggle in prospect against vastly 
superior armoured divisions. The Germans may gain ground. 
A British retirement from Greece may become necessary. 
But heavy loss will have been inflicted on the enemy, who will, 
in the absence of command of the sea, be little nearer his imme- 
diate goal, the Suez Canal. His short road to the Canal is 
through Libya, but there British resistance, if Cairo military 
spokesmen (who have sometimes been unduly optimistic in the 
past) may be believed, is steadily stiffening. and the initiative 
has been restored from General Rommel’s hands to General 
Wavell’s. Certainly the successful defence of Tobruk and the 
naval bombardment of Tripoli considerably complicate the 
Germans’ task. In Abyssinia the resistance of Dessie, like that 
of Keren, premises to be stubborn, but the result must be the 
The landing of troops at Basra has both removed 


same. 

anxiety about developments in Iraq itself and considerably 
encouraged the Turks, who feel now that their back-door is 
safe. Germany’s diplomatic offensive is in full swing at 
Ankara, but it can hope for little success there. The prospects 


at Madrid are much brighter, but the latest reports suggest that 
General Franco is still clinging to neutrality and refusing the 
demand for the passage of German troops through Spanish 
territory. If that is the outcome of the prolonged Cabinet 
meetings at Madrid during the week-end it is satisfactory. 


The Greek Government in Crete 


In Greece events have crowded one upon another in quick 
Succession alike in the military and the political sphere. King 
George’s decision to withdraw with the Government from 


Athens, and to transfer the capital of the country to Crete was 


dictated by the position on the fighting-front. In his address 
to the people he had to tell them the tragic news that the 
Greek Army of Epirus—that -is, the army which, fighting in 
Albania, had a long distance to withdraw with a flank ‘exposed 
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to the Germans—had signed an armistice without the know- 
ledge of the Government, and had capitulated. Under these 
circumstances every consideration of prudence clearly demanded 
that the Government should lose no time in establishing itself 
on the most secure position on Greek soil that could be found 
—namely, on the island of Crete—and directing affairs thence. 
The decision was taken only a few days after the country had 
been lamenting the death of M. Korizis, the successor of General 
Metaxas. In the interval the King had himself assumed the 
Presidency in the Government, and performed the duties of a 
Prime Minister until he found in M. Tsouderos the right man 
to carry on the Government with the full confidence of the 
military leaders and all parties in the State. Now he and 
the members of his new Government have the sad duty of 
withdrawing from their revered capital under the Acropolis. 
But to the Greeks the islands are no unimportant part of their 
country. The King will still be ruling his people on Greek soil. 


The Struggle in Yugoslavia 

On the eve of his departure from Yugoslavia by air King 
Peter addressed a farewell proclamation to his people, in which 
he declared that though obliged to abandon the national 
soil in the face of enemy forces, he did not mean to abandon 
the struggle; that the lawful representatives of the people had 
not capitulated; and that with his last breath he would hold 
high the banner of Yugoslavia. With him went the Premier, 
General Simovitch, the second Vice-Premier, Dr. Yovanovitch, 
and the foreign Minister, M. Nintchitch. A German statement 
shows that the Nazis are already planning the dismember- 
ment of Yugoslavia and a ruthless treatment of Serbia com- 
parable to that which they dealt out to Poland. There is the 
prospect of an added refinement of cruelty in the introduction 
of Bulgarians (announced by wireless) into Macedonia and 
Thrace to “establish peace and order.” Everyone acquainted 
with the history of Macedonia knows what that means—it is an 
attempt to let loose the forces of old racial antagonism which 
caused cruel vendettas in the past and bitter guerilla warfare in 
the mountains. But the policy of fostering racial antagonisms 
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adopted by the Turkish Sultans will not pay the Germans ; 
it means ceaseless disorder and insecurity. It is reported that in 
Serbia thousands of soldiers have taken to the mountains, and 
are preparing to worry the enemy at every opportunity and 
disturb their communications. For centuries Serbs, oppressed 
by foreign rulers, have fought in that way, and are past-masters 
in the art of irregular warfare. If the Bulgarians should be 
turned against them, as the Bulgarians are to be turned against 
the Greeks in Macedonia and Thrace, the Germans are likely 
to find that to the Serbian determination to thwart Nazi 
domination they have added the bitterness of more ancient 
rivalries. 


Mr. Menzies and the Australian People 


The message sent by Mr. Menzies, the Australian Prime 
Minister, to his people at home, was in the same vein as 
Mr. Churchill’s replies in the House of Commons when there 
were requests for more information about the campaigns in the 
Near and Middle East. It is inevitable that when an expedi- 
tionary force is sent overseas there should be strict secrecy 
about the military movements. That was the case when we 
rent the B.E.F. to France, and again recently when forces were 
despatched to Greece. The news that Australian and New 
Zealand troops were taking a highly important part in the 
hazardous operations in Greece has not unnaturally caused 
demands for more information from some members of the 
Federal Parliament, and the suggestion was made that the 
Advisory War Council should have been taken into the Govern- 
ment’s confidence when it was decided to send Australians to 
Greece. Mr. Menzies’ reply is that in Britain none but members 
of the inner War Cabinet were consulted in regard to this 
military decision involving strategy of the highest order of 
secrecy, and similarly only members of the Australian Cabinet 
could be consulted. Mr. Menzies, speaking in this country, 
and Mr. Fraser, the New Zealand Prime Minister, speaking 
in New Zealand, both emphasise the fact that the British Empire, 
however difficult the military position, was bound in honour to 
go to the assistance of the Greeks. It is inconceivable that 
Australia should dissent from that. The latest messages suggest 
that there will in fact be no recrimination when Parliament 
meets. 


The Debate on India 


It is a calamity that owing to the paper shortage the debate 
on India in the House of Commons on Tuesday was virtually 
unreported in the daily Press, apart from Mr. Amery’s opening 
speech, and important as that speech was, some of the criti- 
cisms of it were even more so. The Secretary of State’s review 
of the position in India carried matters no farther. He under- 
lined the seriousness of the divisions between Congress and the 
Moslem League, and the renewed demand of the latter for an 
independent Moslem State of Pakistan; he expressed apprecia- 
tion of the efforts of the recent Bombay Conference of mode- 
rates called by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, but dismissed its pro- 
posals as impracticable in the absence of Indian unity, and 
exhorted Sir Tej to direct his efforts towards securing agreement 
between existing Indian leaders or “to building up a strong 
central party of men who were prepared to put India first.” 
That, of course, is what is to be most desired, but neither Mr. 
Amery nor the Viceroy can afford simply to sit back and wait 
for Indians to do their part. The door may still be open, as 
Mr. Amery observed, but some more active policy than is 
involved in refraining from pushing the door to is called for in a 
crisis like the present. The proposal of last August to appoint 
to the Viceroy’s Executive Council competent Indians of all 
parties has been too lightly dropped. It may be true that 
Congress, as Mr. Amery said, has been playing not merely 
party-politics, but totalitarian party-politics. In that case 
let the Viceroy pick the best men he can find who are willing 
to serve, and let both Mr. Nehru and Mr. Jinnah denounce 
them if they will. Indians as a whole recognise the gravity 


of the world-situation, and the menace it portends to India 
itself. 


They are applying themselves with energy to the war 
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effort, and they would pretty certainly welcome and 
a largely Indianised administration that could prove 
competence. . 


British Forces in Iraq 


The Government acted promptly in sending strong Imperiy 
forces to Basra to safeguard British treaty-rights in Iraq, ani 
to anticipate any untoward action that might be projected 
the new Iraqi Government. The seizure of power by Sayid 
Rashid with the help of Army officers and the deposition Of the 
Regent were unconstitutional acts which were not made reguly 
by subsequent recognition from an_ intimidated Nation! 
Assembly. The hand of the notorious ex-Mufti of Je 
acting in co-operation with German agents, has been detectey 
in the preparation of this coup d'état. There is little doy 
that Germany hoped to profit by this skilfully-timed Piece of 
Fifth Columnism in the rear at the moment when German 
armies are attacking in Greece and Africa, and are prepar; 
a war of nerves against Turkey. In intervening Great Britaig 
is acting strictly within her rights, as well as in protection of 
vital interests in the Mosul oilfields, whence oil is sent fy 
pipe-lines to Palestine and Syria, and at Baghdad and Basta, 
which are essential to our air-communications with India, By 
the treaty of 1930, which preceded the termination of th 
British mandate, the King of Iraq undertook in the event of 
war to furnish “all facilities and assistance in his power, 
including the use of railways, rivers, ports, aerodromes and 
means of communication,” and to authorise the presence of 
British troops to protect them. Though the new Prime Minister 
on seizing power promised to observe the terms of the Treaty, 
nothing can be left to chance. The Imperial forces sent tp 
Basra will doubtless be sent to guard the key-points. 


A Canadian and U.S.A. Plan 


President Roosevelt and his visitor, Mr. Mackenzie King, the 
Canadian Prime Minister, bave lost no time in tackling the 
practical issues of co-operation between the United States and 
Canada, and on Sunday issued a joint statement. Both 
countries are bent on mobilising all their forces with the double 
object of aiding Britain and defending the Western Hemisphere, 
and they argue that more still might be done if plans were mad: 
such that each country can readily supply the other with goods 
it is specially qualified to produce. For instance, so far a 
Canada requires component parts to be used in munitions which 
Canada is making for Britain, these could be provided under 
the Lease and Lend Act. But more stress still is laid upon the 
arrangements by which Canada will be able to pay for its pur- 
chases by certain defence-articles which she is in a position to 
supply and the United States needs, such as aluminium, and 
certain kinds of ships and munitions. This two-fold agreement 
will both ease the dollar-accountancy between the two countries 
and facilitate quick exchanges of the goods which the two 
countries urgently need. In effect the plan is one for pooling 
the resources of the North American Continent, with a view ® 
the utmost possible production for the war-effort of th 
democracies. 


The Policy of Reprisals 


It happened that the violent air-attack on London last week 
was followed the next night by a British attack on Berlin. This 
was assumed by the Germans to be a “ reprisal,” their own 
attack having been described as a reprisal for an earlier bom 
bardment by our bomber squadrons. This was an crror, and 
the German experts knew it was, since neither side normally 
disarranges its plan of campaign by improvising a big night 
raid at a few hours’ notice. It was stated in an announcement 
from Downing Street that the R.A.F. have Government instruc 
tions to pursue a policy of bombing objectives with a view © 
weakening the enemy’s military or industrial capacity. Wit 
such an object the policy of reprisal is incompatible. It meas 
diverting forces from the work of doing the greatest damage 
to the business of satisfying the instinct of revenge. There 5 
a sense, of course, in which the whole of the air-war is th 


























- ing back of blow for blow—the Germans attack our indus- 
or eites and we attack theirs (though they may be the more 
disposed to attack civilian residences, and we to attack factories). 
But it has not escaped notice that the Germans are pecu- 
liarly sensitive to attacks on their capital. They make more 
fyss when the Unter den Linden is hit than when the ship- 
yards at Kiel are smashed up by bombs. In the latter case 
they do not talk nonsense about reprisals—the giving of buffet 
for buffet is in the obvious routine of war. But they become 
hysterical with threats and indignation when bombs fall in 
Berlin. Is it because they fear the damage done to their morale 
more even than damage to their equipment? If so morale 
hecomes very like a military objective. 


The Women Register 

The first step in the registration of women for war-work was 
taken last Saturday, when three hundred thousand young women 
filled up forms which will show how they are situated, and 
whether they should be called upon to take up some form 
of essential war-work. Later, when these forms have been 
studied, some of them will be selected for interviews, and 
advised as to the kind of work they should accept. Obviously 
those who are at present unemployed, or are engaged in jobs 
which could be undertaken equally well by older women in 
their locality, will first be expected ‘to offer their services. For 
many it will be difficult to undertake war-work out of their 
own district, but there will be many others who will be asked 
to be available to go anywhere, and serve where most needed. 
In regard to the latter, the Minister of Labour has promised 
to make provision for their welfare both in the factories and 
out, and it is important that careful preliminary arrangements 
should be made for billeting. In view of the fact that the 
large army of women who, on the completion of registration, 
will become available for war-work, will have to be absorbed 
not all at once, but gradually, special care must be taken 
to cause no more dislocation than is necessary. That is a 
reason why the registration of all age-groups should be com- 
pleted as soon as possible, so that those who can be most 
easily spared in any age-group may be selected first, and those 
on whom there are strong claims elsewhere should be taken 
lst. This is a point to which it is to be hoped the Ministry 
of Labour will give attention. Otherwise there may be an 
unnecessary stampede among the younger women away from 
existing useful employment, while many older women perfectly 
suitable for war-work are left out. 


Holidays for War-Workers 


The provision of at least one day’s rest every week and a 











minimum of one week’s holiday in the year, for every war- 
worker is recognised by the Government to be a necessity not 
oaly for the happiness of the workers, but for their efficiency 
in production. It was one thing to apply the utmost pressure 
on munition-workers in the weeks immediately following Dun- 
kirk, for then the urgent necessity of re-equipping the expedi- 
tionary force over-ruled all other considerations. The human 


machine can stand a violent strain for a limited period, but if- 


it is maintained too long the machine must deteriorate. In 
a prolonged war it is necessary to find a just balance between 
hard work, which is sure to involve overtime, and excessive 
work, which tends to slow down production and subtract from 
hours of employment owing to recurrent illnesses. The facts 
have been thoroughly examined by researches into conditions 
of industrial fatigue, and there would be no justification for a 
repetition of the mistakes of the last war. The one day of 
test a week is essential for everyone, and an annual holiday of 
at least a week and preferably a fortnight is invaluable for 
physical and mental refreshment, and is likely to pay for itself 
in increased energy. What form a summer holiday should 


uke under present conditions is another question—access to 
tesorts on the south or east coast is no longer to be had, and 
Most holiday billets elsewhere are occupied by workers or 
evacuees. Many people will be exploring the possibilities of 
holidays at home. 
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The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary correspondent writes: News from the 
Balkans and the Mediterranean overshadowed the meeting of 
Parliament after the recess. Everyone was glad to see Mr. 
Speaker recovered from his illness, but on every other matter 
there was uneasiness, restlessness, and for the first time acute 
division of opinion. The whole House sympathises with the 
Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary, and is not disposed 
to criticise them just because things are going badly. But 
they want more information about Spain, about Iraq, about the 
battle of the Atlantic, and now about Samothrace and the 
Dardanelles. Those who have taken the unpopular course of 
initiating debates on shipping, on man-power and production, 
and on agriculture, are entitled to ask now whether their 
strictures and criticisms were not justified. There may be a 
few who doubt the wisdom of various strategic moves, but that 
is a highly technical question. If, however, shortage of equip- 
ment or misdirection of man-power or lack of propaganda 
are in any way responsible for the present set-backs, then the 
House is entitled to know in Secret Session the whole story. 

* * * x 

Again, there are those, and it is rumoured that Mr. Lloyd 
George is one of them, who are profoundly dissatisfied with 
the large departmental Cabinet. They cannot pin down a 
series of deficiencies to individual Ministers, because each one 
is inter-related and part of Cabinet policy. They ask for a 
Milner or a Smuts. Such is the attitude behind those of all 
parties who in recent months have been urging stronger measures 
on the Government. After all, Sir John Wardlaw-Milne, who 
took part in more than one debate, is chairman of the Select 
Committee on National Expenditure, Lord Winterton has shown 
generous discrimination in his criticisms, and Mr. Hore-Belisha 
speaks with some knowledge of recent Cabinets. Mr. Shinwell 
and Mr. Clement Davies have been consistent and persistent 
in their lines of attack. The reply of the Government has not 
yet been made; it may be compelling and effective. Mean- 
while, it is vital to Parliamentary Government that the House 
of Commons should not be merely a registering body for an 
all-powerful Government. 

. * * * 

A good example of a war-time debate is that which took 
place on India this week. But this was due in no small measure 
to the fact that Mr. Amery is respected on all sides of the House, 
and that he put all his cards on the table. His opening speech 
and even more his reply were models of frank, careful and 
knowledgable statements. Consequently, they produced good 
and suggestive speeches from Sir George Schuster, Sir Stanley 
Reed, Mr. Godfrey Nicholson, Mr. Wilfrid Roberts, Colonel 
Wedgwood, and Lord Winterton. Many speakers, including 
Mr. Ammon, were anxious to know more of the actual war 
preparations in India, and how many men India was capable of 
putting into the field. Mr. Amery mentioned the figure of 
500,000, though this fighting strength was conditioned by the 
provision of modern war-equipment. A number of sugges- 
tions were made by various speakers which might help to make 
for better understanding. Some wanted Mr. Amery to go to 
India, others wanted Sir Tej Sapru to come over here, Sir 
George Schuster canvassed the idea of an Indian Under-Secrs- 
tary of State. With so much goodwill abroad it remains for 
Mr. Amery to take his undoubted courage in both hands and 
act boldly. He will have a united Commons behind him. 

* * * * 

We return to the Home Front. The immediate problem 
is to restore a united House of Commons behind the Home 
Front policy, so that “ those qualities of stability and phlegm,” 
to which Mr. Churchill rightly referred, are backed and 
buttressed at every point by practical policies. Could not Sir 
John Anderson or Mr. Attlee, both free from departmental 
duties, intervene in some future debate, and show us on behalf 
of the War Cabinet their firm and clear grasp of such problems 
as shipping, supplies, food and war-production? 
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THE MEDITERRANEAN WAR 


N spite of more intensive air attacks on London and 

other English cities, it is in the Mediterranean that the 
war in its present phase is concentrating. The importance 
of that theatre is beyond exaggeration. The war could not 
easily be won but it could in certain contingencies come 
very near being lost, there. And it is the scene today of a 
Strategy vast in its conceptions and by no means at the 
end of its potential development yet. The German pincers 
movement is notorious. In the Mediterranean area two 
such movements, or attempted movements, are in pro- 
gress, the one directed from the north and south of that 
sea, with the remainder of the Balkans, Turkey, Syria, 
Palestine, Iraq and Egypt as its destined prey, the other, 
geographically still more ambitious, aiming at securing 
Spain, Morocco, Tunis, Algeria and Libya, as well as the 
eastern spoils, and thus adding the whole of the Iberian 
Peninsula, with the northern and much of the western 
coast of Africa, to the projected booty. As an immediate 
move that may seem to Hitler both more practical and 
more attractive than the invasion of Britain. And imagina- 
tive though the conception may be, let us not suppose 
for a moment that it is merely visionary. It can be, and 
may be, realised unless we take prompt and vigorous 
measures to prevent that. 


There are many reasons for the untoward turn the 
Mediterranean war has taken. Into some deficiencies and 
mistakes Parliament will enquire in its own way at its own 
time; there are no doubt individuals deserving censure. 
But the main reason was the necessity of dividing our 
limited Middle Eastern forces between Libya in Africa 
and Greece in Europe. That necessity was imperative. It 
would have been an eternal humiliation if Greece, after 
mastering the Italian onslaught with a combination of 
skill and courage of which none of her Balkan neighbours 
proved capable, had been left to fight alone when she 
turned with spirit unquenched to face the Germans. 
Interest, moreover, endorsed the decision which loyalty 
imposed. It is essential that the road of the Nazis to 
the Persian Gulf should be barred, in Europe no less than 
in Africa, and it is better to bar it in the mountains of 
Greece than in the mountains of Anatolia, better to bar 
it in the hills of Palestine than in the deserts of Irag. Our 
effort in Greece was not in magnitude what the occasion 
called for. The Allied forces there are outnumbered hope- 
lessly in men and guns and aeroplanes, and most of all in 
tanks. That was bound to be. Yugoslavia, betrayed by 
the rulers whom the present régime displaced, was over- 
run by the German onslaught, and ceased in a couple of 
days to be an effective factor in the conflict except in so 
far as a useful guerrilla warfare can be continued in the 
hills. Hitler was free to concentrate all his forces against 
Greece and such Imperial troops as could be spared at 
considerable risk—a risk much more considerable, indeed, 
than was apparently realised—from the Libyan theatre. 
The fight put up by both Greek and British troops in Greece 
against overwhelmingly superior numbers -has been epic, 
whatever its ultimate outcome may be. The capitulation of 
the Greek Epirus army is a heavy blow, but it had become 
inevitable. The eastern army appears to be holding. The 
retirement to a shorter and stronger line has been skilfully 
and successfully achieved, fresh forces have arrived, and a 
battle which may be decisive so far as the defence of Greece 
is concerned is opening. If it goes well for us it will be well 
indeed. If not we shall have to stand again against Hitler 


farther east. 


That would open a new chapter in the campaign, Unky 
Hitler tries to press eastward through Russian ter; 
north of the Black Sea, an adventure by no means in. 
possible, but raising issues too large to be canvassed 
he must get into Asiatic Turkey across the Bosphorus 
the Dardanelles. The Bosphorus is less than half a mik 
wide at its narrowest point, and in spite of the str 
of the current German engineers are no doubt capable 
bridging it under cover of artillery and aircraft unless 
artillery and aircraft on the eastern shore can assert Supre: 
macy. Whether Turkey will try to defend her Thraciy 
territories if the need arises is uncertain, but there is litt 
doubt that she will fight in Asia with the resolve anj 
courage with which Mustapha Kemal inspired his troops, 
And she will fight, of course, in co-operation with Ip. 
perial troops. Turkey had always aimed at a combine 
defence of the Balkans by Yugoslavia, Greece and herself, 
but the Government of Prince Paul would listen to » 
such counsels, and by the time that Government had been 
overthrown events were moving too fast for anything effec- 
tive to be achieved. Germany, through her Ambassador 
von Papen, notorious in diplomacy as the perpetual failure, 
is endeavouring to seduce Turkey into a neutrality which ip 
such a context can only be a euphemism for submission, 
There is every sign that the Turks appreciate to the 
full what happens to countries which Germany woos, 


The Greeks, there is good reason to believe, understand 
perfectly that the one supreme necessity for Britain in 
the Eastern Mediterranean is to guard Egypt and th 
Canal. Not even to add to the help we are giving to a 
ally whose gallantry provokes an adniiration beyond e- 
pression can we imperil the safety of Egypt further. The 
pause in Libyan operations, the continued resistance a 
Tobruk, and the check to the Germans at Sollum must 
encourage no false optimism. Unless the Navy can repeat 
such spectacular exploits as that of the recent destruction 
of a whole Tripoli-bound convoy, and the still more recent 
bombardment of Tripoli itself, General Wavell’s forces, 
strengthened by some at least of the men who have con 
quered Eritrea and Abyssinia, have a hard fight before 
them. And it may not necessarily be on the chosen 
defence-line at Mersa Matruh. General Rommel is at least 
as likely to attempt a wide flanking-movement to the south. 
The whole situation, moreover, would be metamorphosed 
if the diplomatic pressure which Hitler is exerting at Vichy 
and Madrid proved successful. It has a short-range an 
a long-range purpose—to secure the passage of troop 
through Spain for an attack on Gibraltar, and to obtain 
the use of ports and submarine-bases throughout the coast 
of Spain, and of both French and Spanish colonies ia 
Africa. Admiral Darlan would almost certainly concede 
this. General Weygand has repeated that the invasion o 
Africa from any quarter would be resisted but invasion i 
such a context depends on definition. Spain’s decision 
appears to be hanging in the balance. General Franco 
and the majority of the people of Spain undoubtedly desire 
neutrality, but Nazi threats, supported by the Foreiga 
Minister, Sefior Sufier and the Falangists, may turn the 
scale. We have done our best to maintain friendly relt 
tions with Spain, but the trouble we have taken to arrange 
loans for foodstuffs has met with no appreciation. It is © 
be hoped that Sir Samuel Hoare has been instructed t 
indicate in the plainest language what it ‘would mean 1 
Spain to make an enemy of Great Britain. 

At such a crisis in our fortunes we turn our eyes 2 
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hope and appreciation across the Atlantic. America may 
have been slow to rouse—we were moving at no breakneck 
ourselves three years ago—but the point has been 
Unley reached when America has been carried in sight of war, 
to snd the President is being called on from every side 

OS im Hoe a further lead. What help we may look fof in the 
d here Atlantic is indicated by an article from America on a later 
TUS ot Hace. What hop: we may look for in the Middle East 
@ Mik Bj, indicated by President Roosevelt’s declaration that the 
Tength # Red Sea is no longer a combat-zone, and his diversion of 
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American shipping thither. All that will help immensely, 
but will it help in time? There can be no immediate 
remedy for our tragic inferiority in air-power in the Middle 
East. Superiority in quality, both of pilots and machines, 
is doing something, but it cannot do everything, to even the 
balance. For the next six months we have to produce, still 
more intensively, and to endure still more grimly. It will 
not be easy going, but it will be easier out of all com- 
parison than life after a Nazi victory. That is the con- 
clusive word imevery argument. 


= A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


raclan N Sunday morning, when Londoners, still a little staggered 
litle (for they cultivate courage, not bravado) by the Blitz of the 
and previous Wednesday, were hearing of another heavy attack on 
TOPS. ff ihe capital a few hours earlier, the B.B.C. announcer took occa- 
1 Im- Bi on to sound a pacan on our night-fighters, mentioning the 
bined pumber of victories they had achieved in the past few weeks and 
erself, ff in one of those weeks in particular, and singling out for com- 
10 no § mendation one or two squadrons and one or two individual pilots 
been f whose success had been outstanding. No praise, of course, could 
be too high for any department of the Air Force or the men 
serving in it. Our debt to them grows greater every day. But the 
| public are not fools, and once they get the idea that something 
a is being put across them that the facts do not warrant the effect 
ch MF ia morale will be far worse than anything the Germans threaten. 
8100. B They read the papers, and they know well that, as a leading Air 
the Correspondent in a leading newspaper put it that very Sunday, 
the night-bombers that have been brought down in recent 
tand jj weeks represent no more than perhaps 1 or 1} per cent. of ihe 
+ MB wotal force engaged. From the point of view of effective defence 
the j ‘tat is not success ; it is failure. There was no need to dwell on 
that at all. But to draw deliberate attention to it and represent 
it as success is folly little short of crime. False optimism 
= invariably brings its own retribution. Far better admit frankly 
The that we have not begun yet to get satisfactory results against 
© & BE the night-bomber. Neither, fortunately, have the Germans. 
Oust # Both sides can night-bomb with relative impunity. I suppose 
Peat # the Air Ministry was responsible for Sunday’s ineptitude. 
tion 7 - * . 
ent § The Japanese Foreign Office organ, I see, is making appeal 
ces, § to “the strongly developing isolationist forces” in the United 
States. It is behind the times. The isolationist tide is ebbing, 


effec. 








fore 0 flowing. The latest sign of that is a leading article in the 
1: immensely popular Saturday Evening Post (of March 29th), 
ia with its three-million circulation, which is sent me from Boston 


with the comment “ swan-song of isolation by one of its 
th strongest supporters.” The Post, without approving the Ameri- 
sed B can Government’s policy, which it has consistently opposed, 
chy accepts it as a fact, and acquiesces. 

nd “From now on,” it writes, “there is for us no foreign 
Ops war. Any war anywhere in the world is our war, provided 
only there is an aggressor to be destroyed, a democracy to 
be saved, or an area of freedom to be defended.” 


That, it may be observed, is pure League of Nations doctrine. 
Anyhow, asks the Post a little later, what is a foreign war? 


an 
sts 
+] 
de 
of “In that instant when you say, or even think, ‘ This is 
in our war too,’ it is no longer a foreign war, no matter what 
a you said it was yesterday. We have said it. Standing 

in the middle of the world, we are saying, ‘Here is the 
oo arsenal of all democracy,’ meaning by a democracy any 
rt nation that will employ our weapons against Hitler. That 
i makes the battle of Britain our battle too, the battle of 
re Greece our battle, and the battle of the Mediterranean our 
battle; and everywhere in the world it is the London- 

Washington Axis against the Berlin-Rome-Tokyo Axis.” 
There is a good deal of a portent in this. 
* * * * 

The more one tries to fit Lord Stamp into any recognised 
category in public life the more impracticable it becomes. 
From humble beginnings he had carved out his own career 
along original lines, and it was in many respects unique. Start- 
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ing life in the lower division of the civil service, he achieved 
the unusual transfer to the higher division, worked up in that, 
went into business as Director of Nobel Industries, then of 
I.C.I., became chairman of the L.M.S., was an unofficial 
economic adviser of various Governments, and in 1939 became 
formally that, as chairman of a Cabinet Committee on economic 
co-ordination. He was president of the British Association in 
1936, and had had honorary degrees conferred on him by the 
universities of Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, Dublin, Sydney, 
McGill, Harvard, Columbia, Johns Hopkins, Lisbon, Athens, 
and a number of others. He was the leading layman in the 
Methodist Church, in whose work he took a lively and unceas- 
ing interest. His capacity for work, and the details of work, 
was incredible, and it was not to be explained by any super- 
ficiality. To see Stamp preside over a committee or a govern- 
ing body was to realise how efficiency was compatible with 
despatch. It was that efficiency, combined with geniality and 
an unmistakable sense of physical and mental—and I think one 
should add spiritual—health that impressed itself on anyone who 
came in contact with him personally. Sir Harold Bellman, in 
a brief and intimate appreciation, quotes one remarkable phrase 
from a letter of Stamp’s in 1924. Writing of his home at 
Shortlands, where he was killed in the raid of April 16th, he 
said “ Nothing but explosives will get me out of Shortlands.” 
* * * * 


My observation last week about “odd war-charities” has 
brought me particulars of another, also run by a lady who styles 
herself “‘ Founder and Honorary Secretary.” Rather lost in the 
body of the report is mention of a President and a Treasurer, 
but the President wrote on April Ist to a correspondent that he 
had resigned his office. The purpose of the fund is to supply 
books, games and comforts to British prisoners of war in 
Germany, and the list of subscriptions to April, 1940 (I have 
last year’s report before me) shows that for books and games a 
total of £42 §s. 6d. was obtained, £22 of this coming from one 
anonymous subscriber. The Prisoners of War Aid secured 
£61 6s. 6d., of which £50 was from one subscriber. But with 
the addition of one “ personal donation” of £50 and another 
of the rather curious amount of £357 2s. 11d., a total of 
£583 6s. 6d. was achieved. I do not suggest for a moment that 
there is anything irregular about this, but a great deal of energy 
must be employed in doing work which large and established 
agencies are by the nature of things doing much better. 

* * * * 


“ Of the eighteen Prime Ministers between 1837 and 1937,” 
said Sir Richard Livingstone in his presidential address to the 
Classical Association on Tuesday, “ten were good classical 
scholars, and four others had learnt both Latin and Greek.” 
This presents an interesting problem of identification, compli- 
cated a little by doubt as to how much is meant by “learnt 
both Latin and Greek.” Does this imply Sixth Form Classics? 
Or University? Or what? Anyhow here is she list. I star my 
own choices of the ten classical scholars, and italicise the four 
non-classics; the four who “learnt Latin and Greek” I leave 
undenoted. Melbourne*, Peel*, Russell, Derby*, Aber- 
deen*, Palmerston, Disraeli, Gladstone*, Salisbury, Rosebery*, 
Balfour*, Campbell-Bannerman*, Asquith*, Lloyd George, 
Bonar Law, Baldwin*, Ramsay MacDonald, Chamberlain. 
Is that agreed? JANUS. 
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THE STRUGGLE IN GREECE 


By STRATEGICUS’* 


HE Balkan campaign has now become a struggle in 

Greece, and we have to recognise that it is developing into 
an unsuccessful and increasingly desperate struggle. We 
cannot even say what is the position upon which the Allies 
are at present attempting td stand, except that it is sited south 
of Lamia. If the whole of the Allied force is standing across 
the peninsula there, the line has indeed been significantly 
shortened ; but, if it should appear to promise better facilities 
for the defence, we have to remember that it represents rather 
a shallow bridgehead across the gulf of Corinth. However 
sanguine we may be, we cannot disguise from ourselves the 
fact that this is a very different position from any that was 
foreseen a few weeks ago; and it is imperative we should 
understand the events that have led to this development. 

The original plan contemplated a Yugoslavia fighting at the 
side of the Allies. It was realised from the first that the heroic 
army of the Yugoslavs might be unable to hold more than the 
southern part of the country ; but so much it was expected 
to do, and at worst it was thought it would be able to fall back 
into Macedonia and take its part in an Allied front which could 
rest upon the Florina-Edessa-Salonika road. A development 
of that sort might have had a significant influence upon the 
war situation in general, and it could hardly fail to condition 
the Balkan campaign. The position indicated, or some similar 
line, promised to hold up considerable forces of the enemy ; 
and if it could detain them for a certain period it would win 
time for the material reinforcement of the Allies on the spot, 
and might eventually open the way for a deadly Allied riposte. 
Surveying the risks and chances with caution, it was reasonable 
to attempt to check the enemy there and maintain a foothold 
on the northern shores of the Mediterranean. If this could 
have been done the advantage would have been obvious, too 
obvious indeed to require emphasis. 

In the third week of the campaign this plan has been made 
to appear like a dream. Yugoslavia is out of the war as an 
organised force, and, though guerilla operations may con- 
tinue for some time, there are too many greedy neighbours 
upon the spot waiting to share the country among them for 
the chances of prolonged resistance to look hopeful. How 
has this development come about? The desperate attempt 
to harmonise independence and neutrality has once again 
proved impossible. In Hitler’s Europe there is no room 
for neutrality; and, when Yugoslavia made up her mind to 
resist, she should at once have concerted her strategy with 
the Allies. It might, even then, have been too late, since 
the Germans were already in position in Bulgaria. But at 
least every counsel of self-preservation suggested that she 
should fight in the closest co-operation with those who 
desired to save her and had resolved to aid her to the best 
of their power. It is no doubt true that she was prepared 
to accept material assistance from Britain ; but it was impos- 
sible to provide her with equipment on the modern scale 
in sufficient time. No small nation can afford to support 
the mechanised force or the weapons to check it that are 
necessary today. 

But neither can Britain supply other nations with the 
material necessary to make war upon the modern plane. The 
successes of the last few months have had the unfortunate 
effect of obscuring the basic fact that governs the ‘develop- 
ment of the war at this moment. We must realise that Germany 
has nearly twice our population and many times our indus- 
trial resources through her command of a vast area of the 
Continent ; and the most formidable aspect of her war effort 
is the speed with which she recognised her failure last year 
and set about mobilising the industrial capacity of the 
Continent against us. With that swift and resolute new mobil- 
isation we have barely kept pace, and from the years of start 
with which Germany entered the war we have to catch up to 





her standard before we overtake it. Unless we realise this 
thoroughly we shall face the next six months little 

for what it may cast up. Instead of greeting the Victories 
have so far won as gifts we could not have expected, the 
has developed a tendency to imagine that we have already 
accomplished that mobilising of our war-poiential that is ye 
to do. When the industrial capacity of the United States j 
thoroughly under way, we shall at last be able to overwhelp 
the material strength of the enemy. 

Meanwhile we have to recognise that the prospect for the 
next few months is dark. If Yugoslavia with her millicg 
fighting men had been able to fall back through the Mong 
gap, we should probably be still standing north of Mt. Olympu: 
That great reinforcement being lost, the Greeks had to exten; 
their lines eastward and the Allied force westward. Thy 
positions could not be held in the density which had bey 
expected and the Germans seized their opportunity to infiltra: 
the “soft spots” and so compel an Allied retirement. Ty 
Greek left wing, the Epirus army, was obviously in an advanced 
position, and with the German advance through the Metso 
Pass its plight became desperate, and now it has capitulated. Ye 
it must not be concluded that nothing has been achieved by thee 
weeks of fighting. Under normal circumstances a retreatig 
army loses more heavily than the advancing force. On th 
other hand, the Allies have been holding very strong positions 
with troops of proved quality and considerable equipment 
From the pace of the advance of the armoured divisions, w 
can gather the best evidence of the conditions under which i 
has been made; and it is clear that for the first week the 
Panzer divisions did not move as fast as normal infantry. | 








seems, in fine, that the resistance has not only been skilfully 
carried out but that it has also been on the heroic plane. The 
enemy has suffered heavy losses in infantry and in tanks ; and, 
although the German command has a considerable numbe 
of armoured divisions, two or three of them must now be calling 
for a thorough overhaul. 

The main objective still remains. Germany may be able to 
turn the Balkans into an area of organised anarchy; but tha 
will not weaken our hold on Egypt. There, the position seem 
distinctly easier. Tobruk continues to repel every attempt t 
reduce it and to inflict heavy loss on the assailants. Our gnp 
upon the enemy’s communications has now tightened, and it 
is apparently recognised that we must maintain it even at th 
price of distinct risks. The main force of General Wavell’ 
defence has not yet been tested. It is also improbable tha 
General Rommel has engaged all his armoured divisions. Fa 
the moment both the attack and the defence appear to hare 
accepted the situation. Indced, it almost seems that the Germa 
dash was inspired by the desire to suggest to the Duke of Aosta 
then reduced to an almost hopeless position, that relief was # 
hand. It is certain that the defence is growing steadily stronger 
Recently elements of the South African Air Force have bets 
appearing on this sector. This is but one of the valuable unit 
that would be released if the Abyssinian campaign were to & 
finally wound up ; but we have the example of Lettow-Vorbet 
in the Great War to remind us that resolute men can fight o 
under unimaginable difficulties. 

The Balkan campaign has not yet released Germany fr 
operations elsewhere ; but it seems that she has occupied 
Samothrace, and probably Lemnos will follow. The 
design into which these events fit most congruously is an attack 
upon Turkey. With or without her permission there @ 
be little doubt that Germany will attempt to launch an attack 
upon the Suez Canal from the north. It is the unhappy fat 
that, if she attacks Turkey, she will be able to devote be 
undivided energies to that campaign. What Turkey gained by 
standing aloof from the Balkans she may lose by finding hersel 
compelled to stand alone against the might of Germany later ® 
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clear that the Balkan campaign is only a prelude to a more 


She scheme, which we have recognised by sending troops 
: Basra. The scope of the war is extending. There may be 


an attempt to close the western end of the Mediterranean 
against us by an advance through Spain. Jt is, at least, widely 
reported that Germany is again delivering an ultimatum to 
Spain, and it is difficult to see how under present circumstances 
that country could offer any effective resistance. 

There are even further possibilities in General Rommel’s 
force in North Africa. There have been reports that German 
elements have been encountered in Kufra. The one thing of 
which we can be certain is the increased tempo and violence of 
the war. The Spring campaign has opened adversely for us, 
and there is every probability that we shall experience more 
nerve-testing shocks during the next few months. The one 
dependable reassurance we have is the acceleration in the mobili- 
sation of our war-potential and that of the United States. We 
can only bear the set-backs with fortitude and without attempt- 
ing to find a scape-goat for every check. The turn of the tide 
may come earlier than at present seems likely. 


ARAB VACILLATIONS 


By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
T was pethaps unavoidable that the fluctuations on the war- 
fronts should have overshadowed what is of more lasting 

value in British relationships with the Arab world. Yet ties 
between nations, like those between individuals, to be of 
value to both partners must be forged of sterner stuff than 
fortunes of war; otherwise they might snap at the slightest 
provocation. 

Everyone acquainted with Britain’s record in the Middle East 
—be he Arab or British—acknowledges that in the past the 
bonds between the two peoples were rooted in something deeper 
than mere political considerations. No other great Western 
country can boast of so deep a sympathy with the Arabs, and of 
so genuine an understanding of their needs and aspirations, 
as Britain. No other nation deserves so much credit for 
the growth and emancipation of Arab lands. It was Britain 
which enabled the proud Arab spirit to liberate itself from the 
then decadent Turkish Sultanate, representing something very 
different from the Turkey of today. Britons like Cromer, 
Percy Cox, Mark Sykes, T. E. Lawrence, had the interest of the 
Arabs at heart as much as that of their own country. 

No Briton would deny that in her Arab policies Britain has 
made many mistakes. Is there any nation with a political 
record clean of blunders? For all her possible omissions 


Britain has striven hard to keep all her promises and to translate- 


her sympathies with the /.cab cause into reality. What would 
be the present position of Egypt and Iraq if it were not for the 
blood of British soldiers killed in the desert ; for the efforts of 
British statesmen and administrators ; for the counsels of British 
advisers ; for Britain’s financial and economic support? That 
is what has enabled those countries to achieve national 
independence, to create their own administrative machineries, 
to put their economics on sound foundations. Britain’s own 
interests may have benefited from these efforts ; but no wise 
friendship will ever be completely free of self-interest. What 
matters is the underlying spirit and the right balance between 
self-interest and altruism. And if the Arabs examine that 
balance judiciously, they must admit that Britain need not 
be ashamed of her past record. One glance at Syria demon- 
strates the difference between the British approach to the Arabs 
and that of other European nations. Whereas Britain fulfilled 
meticulously all her promises to Egypt and Iraq, France failed 
to ratify the Treaty of 1936 and she still keeps Syria more or 
less in the state of a colony. There is, of course, no doubt 
what Germany would have done to the Arabs had she been in 
Britain’s position. Her colonial record in the past offers as 


clear an answer as do the present conditions in the unfortunate 
Continental countries blessed with Hitler’s “New Order.’ 
Where Germany rules exclusively through her own martinets 
or an occasional native quisling, Britain has always encouraged 
native talent to come to the fore, and take over control of local 


, 
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affairs. No amount of Axis propaganda will ever convince an 
Arab conversant with the facts that British administration has 
trampled Arab interests as Germany has doze those of her 
so-called “ Allies.” Only quite recently a well-known Iraqi 
Senator, Abdul Muhsin Shilash, stated: “We all know that 
since Iraq’s admission into the League of Nations, the British 
have been letting us ‘alone and have not interfered in our 
affairs.”* And the same is true of Egypt. 

Since 1939 it is British soldiers who have been defending 
the right of the Arab countries to their independence, their 
right to live their own lives, to worship God in their own way, 
to preserve what their cultural traditions and racial individuality 
render precious to them. If it were not for the sacrifice of 
British lives the Arab countries would today find themselves 
in the position of a starving Poland or an enslaved Norway; 
their achievement of the last twenty-five years would be wiped 
out, their spiritual and cultural life strangled. 

Do the Arabs realise this? It is important in their own 
interests that they shoula, for today, when the Middle East 
has become the centre of the war, many Britons concerned 
about the future of the Arab world seem to feel the need of 
taking stock of the situation, and of asking whether their 
Muslim friends have by their actions given recognition to 
Britain’s contribution to their welfare in the past and her 
efforts to preserve their independence in the present. It would 
be idle to pretend that they consider the answer encouraging. 

There are, of course, exceptions. Foremost among them 
is King Ibn Saud of Saudi Arabia, in whom wisdom and 
political shrewdness are matched by a sense of chivalry and a 
spiritual integrity which will for ever provide future Arab 
history with some of its noblest pages. He more than any 
Arab ruler knows that the future freedom and contentment of 
the lands between the Mediterranean, the Black and Red Seas 
and the Persian Gulf depend entirely upon the victory ot 
Great Britain. There are lesser rulers whose policies are 
guided by a true recognition of facts and not by the meaning- 
less promises of a Golden Age emanating from Dr. Goebbels’ 
overworked headquarters. Equally there are many individuals, 
both in Egypt and Iraq, who know that without the*victory of 
Britain and without her friendship their countries cannot 
escape from the hideous yoke of Nazi domination. 


But no amount of either sophistry or goodwill can disguise 
the fact that for the last twenty months Egypt and Iraq have 
refrained from helping Britain in a struggle waged in their 
interest as much as in her own ; that they have often tried to 
use Britain’s present difficulties to extract further economic 
concessions ; that in many instances they have encouraged 
Axis propaganda ; that in Iraq they have allowed so dangerous 
a mischief-maker as the former Mufti of Jerusalem to be lavish 
with Italian and German money and to prepare anti-British 
Fifth Columns, and that they have stooped to listening to, 
and accepting the money of, the German agent Hentig who, 
in return, has sown among them the dangerous seeds of 
inevitable future disruption in the form of revolutionary youth- 
movements along the lines of the Hitler Youth. 

Yet their religion alone, if nothing else, should have pre- 
vented those misguided politicians from flirting with Nazism. 
It should have impelled them to combat ceaselessly a creed 
which despises almost everything that the Kuran teaches. 
Their active willingness to listen to Nazi counsels makes their 
friends in Britain and America doubt whether their eloquent 
religious protestations and assurances have any basis, and 
whether they are not using the faith of their peoples merely as 
an excuse for fishing in troubled waters and for prostituting 
the sacredness of the Kuran. If it is so, then they will fasten 
on themselves the stigma of spiritual falsehood; and for 
generations to come their names will be despised by every 
genuine Muslim. 

Together with Turkey both Egypt and Iraq have been 
“ playing for safety,” as though experience had not shown that 
with a Nazi menace at the door the only safety comes from 
active opposition to that menace—and opposition in time. The 





* Session of the Iraqi Senate, February 27th, 1941. 
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war Britain is waging now is not an imperialistic, political or 
economic war. It represents as much a spiritual struggle as 
any recorded in history. Though Britain is fighting for the 
survival of what she regards as Christian civilisation, it is the 
treasures of all the great religions and civilisations whose 
survival depends upon her victory. In a conflict of spiritual 
powers there can be no compromise, no shilly-shallying. 
Only fullest allegiance counts. Could the Arabs blame Britain 
if she exclaimed today: “ Who is not with me is against me”? 

So far Britain has done everything in her power to meet the 
wishes of her Arab friends. But all the giving cannot be on 
one side. The British are justified in reminding their Middle 
Eastern friends that they would not be human if after the war 
they did not remember who was with them and.who not and 
act accordingly. The ultimate outcome of a war fought by the 
greatest Empire with the full backing of the richest and 
mightiest industrial country of the world can be in no doubt. 
It is Britain whose support of Arab aspirations, both political 
and economic, will be of consequence. The future of the Arab 
world depends primarily on British goodwill. If Arabs forget 
this, if they stoop to embroil themselves with the godless 
intrigues of the Axis, they will assuredly betray the truest 
interest of their own civilisation. 


THE BRIDGE OF SHIPS 


By ERWIN D. CANHAM By Air Mail 


MERICAN public opinion is steadily realising the futility 
of producing the fighting tools for Britain if they do not 
reach their destination in adequate safety. Hence sentiment 
in favour of providing some sort of convoy-aid is visibly rising. 
Doubtless, by the time this article reaches Britain, some kind 
of action will be under way. The seizure yesterday [this article 
is being written on March 31st] of 65 Italian, German and 
Danish vessels was one important step. President Roosevelt, 
newly returned from a brief vacation-cruise, is undoubtedly 
ready for other substantial deeds in the same direction, and it 
is safe to forecast them. The United States’ contribution to 
the problem of the Atlantic depends upon two factors: the 
supply of naval vessels for the convoy-task, and the supply of 
merchant-vessels to do the carrying. In both respects, cxisting 
strengths and shipbuilding-facilities are of supreme importance. 
However great these indirect aids, the major part of the 
Atlantic battle has now become the battle of the shipyards. 
With Sir Arthur Salter’s arrival in this country the shipping 
facilities of America and Britain will certainly be co-ordinated 
up to the maximum of feasibility. It is futile to pretend that 
we are building enough merchant-vessels. We are not yet 
moving at the World War rate. But there is much reason to 
think that we are moving more wisely and in the end probably 
more effectively. Much energy was wasted in the last war in 
production of shipyards and ways which made a spectacular 
effort—too late. Today the whole emphasis is on prac- 
ticability, and here are its main outlines: 

In naval and merchant-shipping categories, we have under- 
taken a $10,000,000,000 shipbuilding programme, in addition 
to opening our yards for British repairs and refitting. The 
figures, broken down, show $8,000,000,000 being spent for 
446 naval vessels of 2,500,000 tons, all to be completed by 
1947, and $2,000,000,000 in merchant shipping divided among 
451 craft of 3,500,000 tons, to be all finished by March, 1943, 
at the latest—and probably earlier. In addition, smaller yards 
have contracts for about 342 patrol-craft and small auxiliaries; 
166 harbour and coastal craft and minesweepers; and 1,404 
small boats, including amphibian tractors, landing-boats and 
aircraft-rescue boats. 

These figures are as impressive as they appear. And they 
can be increased. They come atop a naval force which is the 
largest in American history, including 322 combatant ships 
divided among 15 battleships, 6 aircraft-carriers, 37 cruisers, 
1§9 destroyers, and 105 submarines. Building, with units of 
all categories steadily coming down the ways, are 368 more 
vessels, including “17 battleships, 12 aircraft carriers, §4 
cruisers, 205 destroyers and 80 submarines. 
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Such figures are not presented just to lend a technical 
they reveal, rather, that Anglo-Saxon naval supremacy ae 
futuré is secure if Britain can pull through its present & 
And to the solution of that crisis the United States 
at once contribute by helping to solve the convoy P a 
Numerous units of the naval force will be available for Atlant 
convoy-duties, particularly if Japan subsides. The plan by 
which the United States would assume the CONVOY-tasks fp 
the 2,000 miles from Halifax to the formal boundari ‘ 
‘ undaries of th 
Western Hemisphere seems still to be leading in public dis. 
cussion, although President Roosevelt’s action may have altered 
this comment long before the article reaches Britain. Qp how 
this strictly naval programme will be worked out it js futile 
to speculate. And whatever the United States does, there 
will still remain the problem of merchant-bottoms, The 
300,000 tons of German, Italian and Danish ships just seized 
here are expected to be added to the British pool as SOON 3s 
they are seaworthy. Their sabotage-damage, while considerabje 
is expected to be largely repairable in reasonable time. Sen 
further American tonnage now in the coastal trade, and a con- 
siderable quantity of French tonnage, could also be transferred 
With ships, now tied up in other world ports, for which Britain 
is now negotiating, there is estimated in New York to be abou 
1,000,000 tons in all available. 

But it is the output of the shipyards which offers the bey 
hope of keeping the bridge of ships to Britain intact. On th 
basis of the U.S. Maritime Commission’s 1938 programme, 
some 190 modern merchant-vessels of advanced design were 
on order at the beginning of 1941. They range from 5,000 
to 12,000 gross tons. In addition a considerable number of 
ships, including numerous tankers, are building for private 
account. To this programme is added the 260 ships of the 
emergency-programme. Some of them are now under contract, 
and a few will be furnished by the end of this year. These 
ships are of the simplest construction—“ box-shaped ships 
with sharp ends”-—with reciprocating engines, water-tube 
boilers, no turbines, a minimum of forgings and castings and 
electrical equipment. 

Under the programme, nearly all of the 460 ships in these 
two series will be finished by the end of 1942, and if a 
speed-up is possible—it is being attempted—they will dll 
be completed before then. Twenty-two merchant ships o 
about 170,000 tons, it is estimated, have been delivered in the 
first quarter of this year; about thirty of more than 230,000 
tons are expected in the second quarter ; about thirty-two of 
almost 250,000 toms are due in the third quarter ; and in the 
fourth quarter the number confidently planned totals some 
50 ships of more than 375,000 tons. 

These amounts cannot be much increased by speed-up 
efforts, but in 1942 the estimated total is much more sati- 
factory—300 merchant-ships of about 2,300,000 tons in 
present calculations which may be radically revised upward. 
It is felt that perhaps, after conference with Sir Arthur Salter, 
something between 200 and 400 more of the “ ugly ducklings ” 
in the emergency-programme may be ordered, and that 
our annual production rate of merchant-bottoms can & 
lifted to 5,000,000 gross tons every twelve months by 
mid-1943. 

Provided the war lasts that long, and Britain’s present effort 
is not gravely crippled, this production schedule ought to 
assure the “bridge of ships.” These coming days offer 
the greatest weakness of the whole programme. That is 
where the convoying facilities of the American Navy come 
into play, and the co-ordinating skill of Sir Arthur Salter 
will be needed in reorganising the world’s urgent carrying 
trade in coming months so that the most advantage will be 
had of existing ships. Likewise it may be more important 
repair certain British ships in American yards than to cot 
centrate exclusively on new ships. Quite possibly bananas 
even for Americans, will have to rot a bit longer on theif 
wharves while tin and manganese and rubber take priority. 
That will be all right: it is quite obvious that the bridge 
ships must be built and Americans are ready to do thei 
part. 
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YOUNG OFFENDERS 


By A CHAIRMAN OF QUARTER SESSIONS 


RIME among juveniles has assumed serious, if not alarm- 

Cine, proportions. It is mow one of our major social 
Aan blems. In his Penal Reform in England, Mr. S. K. Ruck, 
— Assistant-Director of the Borstal Association, says that 
“one child out of every 80 throughout the country between 
the ages of 10 and 14 is found guilty of an indictable offence.” 
Of the many reports by Chief Constables and other competent 
yuthoritics which I have considered—and I am not without a 
long personal experience of the matter—that of the Birming- 
tam Juvenile Court Justices is, I think, typical. “ During the 
sear,” it states, “ 2,680 children under 17 (2,283 boys and 397 
he girls) appeared before the court, as against 1,985 in 1939. The 
more serious cases have risen from 1,266 to 1,672.” 
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derable It is undoubtedly: true that during this war, as in the last, the 
Some qumber of offences by young delinquents has substantially 
acon. increased. From 14,325 brought before the justices in 1913, 
ferred. § the number rose to 24,407 in 1917, and declined to 13,999 in 
Britain | 1919. When the official figures for last year are published it 
- abou: will be seen that the war-time rise has been such as to give all 
concerned not only food for, much thought, but, it is hoped, a 
bes: spur to prompt action. Not, indeed, that action should be delayed 
Yn the il then. Steps to deal with the grave and growing problem 
amme. should be taken before the situation becomes still more deplor- 
| were able, and, it may be, gets out of hand. 
5,000 The war-increase is attributed to a number of causes— 
ber of § evacuation, the dispersal and break-up of families and home- 
rivate & life, lack of parental control, temptations during the black-out 
of the f periods, and so forth. But that has to do with the aggravation 
tract, § of the evil. What have to be tackled are the root-causes which 
These § brought youngsters in their thousands to the courts before the 
ships § war and which, unless effectivé preventive measures are evolved 
“tube f and applied, will perpetuate and perhaps aggravate the situation 
sand @ in the future days of peace. For this is not a mere war-time 
problem. 
these In the year immediately preceding the war, of the total of 


if @ § 78,463 persons found guilty of indictable offences, 36 per cent. 


1 all & were under 17, 15,559 under 14, and 12,317, between 14 and 
's of #17. There were 56,192 persons found guilty of larceny, and of 
a the BF these-10,874 were under 14, and 8,876 between that age and 17. 
000 It is not without interest to note that those larcenies included 
0 of § 7956 thefts from shops and stalls, 4,166 of pedal bicycles, 
| the ff 3,733 from unattended vehicles, 3,528 from automatic machines 
ome § and meters, and 3,597 cases of “ larceny by a servant.” No fewer 
than 4,006 under the age of 14, and 2,761 between 14 and 17 

-up § were found guilty of breaking and entering. 
ats- Much attention—perhaps too much attention—has been, and 
M Ff is being, paid to the punishment and correction of offenders 
ard. quite necessary, of course, if no other means be available of 
ter, dealing with the matter). In this connexion there is widespread 
BS | complaint about the limited powers of magistrates. They may 
3 send young offenders to approved schools, but such schools 
w a all crowded to capacity ; they may despatch them to remand 
* ff homes pending vacancies in the schools, but those homes, too, 
a fT full ; they may board them out in suitable families, but 
Z such families are hard to come by, especially in these days ; they 
fet May impose a fine and order the parents to pay it. These 
: § Methods are completely ineffective, as experience has shown, to 
b. reduce the volume of delinquency. Unhappily, crime among the 
ep ONS has been taken for granted; and private and official 
a methods have been devised to deal with offenders instead of a 


: large and understanding effort to prevent the commission of 


offences. A term in an approved school all too often hardens the 
b: offender and turns him into a persistent course of crime. An ex- 
a perienced detective once said to me: “ Send a youth to a Borstal 
i imstitution and you complete his education as a criminal.” Too 
ee sweeping a charge, I have no doubt, but I have on many occa- 
af sions been impressed by the painful fact that when a police 


Officer reads to the court a prisoner’s record, detention at an 
approved school, and, not infrequently, at a Sorstal institution 
a well, figures in it. 
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In my view, the fundamental objection to the approved 
school, or any similar system, is that it brings together a com- 
munity of offenders, some worse than others. They live 
together night and day, and have ample opportunity to discuss 
their old, and to plan new, offences. They know that they are 
undergoing punishment, and they rebel. In their formative and 
impressionable years they are away from gthose currents of 
influence best calculated to destroy crimind tendencies. And 
the really bad lads—and some are—exercise a demoralising 
influence upon their fellows. I should like to see developed a 
system under which young offenders could live and work 
among those who are not offenders, from association with whom 
there would issue a wholesome influence upon those who, 
perhaps under much temptation, have gone wrong. Remove 
the atmosphere of that “ stern discipline,” of which, according 
to what we hear in the courts, most of the committed offenders 
stand in such dire need. 


Why, for example, could not large numbers of these boys 
(of suitable types) be sent tc work on farms, with proper provi- 
sion made for their education and recreation? In holidays, at 
any rate, they would associate with the thousands of healthy- 
minded lads who in future—if forecasts can be relied upon— 
will be engaged upon agricultural work. Vocational training 
should be more widely developed. Harness the energies of the 
youngsters to work in which they find an absorbing interest, 
and you stamp out their evil trends and make of them useful 
craftsmen. 


These and other methods that could be indicated deal with 
the cure: what should be more thoroughly examined are the 
methods of prevention. And in this vital matter schoolmasiers 
should play an important part. They have an immense influence 
and opportunity; and the inculcation of a teaching calculated 
to prevent youth from falling into crime should play a large 
part in the curriculum of every school. If the Board of Kducation 
would do more, the police would have to do less. Morals 
are far more important than mathematics, and character 
than caligraphy. 

A more extensive use should be made of the power to 
remove boys and girls from homes for “care and protection,” 
and a wider interpretation given to that phrast so as to include 
care and protection not merely from ill-treatment but from 
environmental influences that are prejudicial. In this, school- 
masters and our excellent probation-officers could act in close 
concert. Put boys and girls in such cases in suitable lodgings 
or hostels and so prevent them from committing offences into 
which they would otherwise drift—or be driven, for parents 
in a large number of cases are not guiltless in the instigation 
of crimes by their children. I have no doubt at all that a very 
large proportion of both boys and girls can be saved from that 
first offence which all too often leads on to others. 


THE LEGACY 


By L. H. KIRKNESS 


OST sections of society have their share of eccentrics, 

but surely there is a greater proportion of these interest- 
ing, and sometimes embarrassing, people to be found in the 
somewhat exotic atmosphere of our older Universities than in 
most other communities? Good stories about them, some true, 
others of doubtful mintage are of world-wide currency; and 
probably no freshman enters Oxford or Cambridge without 
having heard a number of them: certainly he will not be in 
residence a term before he knows quite a lot about the odd 
inhabitants of his university in general, and of his college in 
particular. 

When I went to Cambridge nearly forty years ago, I shared 
the common experience. I was told endless anecdotes of the 
strange habits and behaviour of heads of houses, dons, pro- 
fessors and lecturers ; but I was particularly warned about a 
certain don, whom I may call Dr. Burton, the librarian of my 
own college, and a lecturer in the course of study I had elected 
to take. Doctor Burton was a mediaeval historian of the pro- 
foundest erudition. He had not in his time taken a first-class 
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degree, but then the history tripos did not exist when he was an 
undergraduate ; if it had he would have easily headed the list, 
for he revelled in parchments and palimpsests, mediaeval 
lore and monastic Latin. But I do not wish to suggest that he 
was a Doctor Dryasdust ; far from it: he was one of those who 
could inspire the dead bones of the past, and not only bring 
them to life, but make them attractive to look at. 


In one of the most human and pathetic verses in the Old 
Testament we are told that Naaman was a mighty. man of 
valour, but he was a leper: similarly Doctor Burton, though a 
mighty historian, was a cripple, and I believe he was hardly less 
sensitive to his infirmity than any leper of his untouchability. 
One of the Doctor’s legs was much shorter than the other, and 
he wore an iron extension with a heavy, unsightly clog at the 
end of it, a contrivance which irreverent rowing men referred 
to as his outrigger. But Doctor Burton was obsessed 
with the idea that his poor short leg was the principal college 
joke, and that it was the one ambition of disrespectful under- 
graduates to poke fun at it. He hobbled about the college 
courts, furtively looking at the undergraduates he passed, and 
if one of them coughed or sneezed he would regard it as the 
bitten thumb of ridicule, and fly into a passion ; he had even 
been known to assault with his stick a perfectly innocent young 
man, who had merely cleared his throat as he passed. It was, 
indeed, wise to warn me of such dangers, and I was counselled 
never even to cap the Doctor, and always to give him as wide ¢ 
berth as possible. 2 


When I went up the Doctor only lectured to first-year men, 
and he talked to us about the times of Frederick Barbarossa, 
illuminating with great skill the original authorities for the 
period. In due course we were asked to write an essay on 
some aspect of the work, and the Doctor appointed for each of 
us an hour when we were to call at his rooms, and discuss our 
effort with him. Some mornings after I was breakfasting in a 
friend’s rooms, listening to story after story about Cambridge 
oddities, told by a sixth-year man with an amazingly adhesive 
memory. He finally got on to Doctor Burton, and then my 
face went red-hot, and my spine ice-cold, when I remembered 
I had been due at the Doctor’s rooms at six the previous even- 
ing to attend the post mortem on my essay. I hurriedly 
collected my cap and gown, and, in fear and trembling, knocked 
at the Doctor’s door. If he had assaulted perfectly innocent 
undergraduates for an untimely cough or sneeze, what would 
he do to me, who had without any excuse whatever cut his 
appointment? The memory of that interview is painful 
enough: the Doctor did not actually assault me, but, had I not 
backed quickly from the room, he would have helped me out. 
He would hear no apology, and, with a face white with fury, 
said he would report the disgraceful incident to my tutor. A 
day or two later the latter sternly rebuked me for my thought- 
lessness, pointing out how much graver the offence was in the 
eyes of the Doctor, who was not as other men were. My tutor, 
however, had a sense of proportion, and added, with a twinkle, 
that the crime perhaps did not quite justify my being sent down, 
as Doctor Burton had recommended. The Doctor never asked 
me to write an essay again. 


In my intermediate examination I did not distinguish myself, 
but I did well in the papers on the Doctor’s subject ; so well, 
indeed, that for my final I selected, as far as possible, courses 
of study admitting of similar treatment ; for, though the Doctor 
did not lecture for the last part of the examination, he had so 
roused my interest, and stimulated my enthusiasm for his 
methods, that I was only too anxious for more work of the kind, 
and my choice was completely justified, for I secured a first 
class in the final of the tripos. 


I took my degree, and left Cambridge for good, and shortly 
after accepted an appointment on an Indian railway, railway 
work having persisted as my ambition ever since, as a small 
boy, I had envied the lot of the engine-driver, guard or signal- 
man. I had completely forgotten the Doctor and all his works, 
when a letter arrived from him, written in the beautiful hand- 
writing he loved to use when writing descriptions of the 
treasures displayed in the glass-cases.of the college library. He 
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warmly congratulated me on the result of the examination 
said what a pleasure it had given him to see an old mm. 





so well. He much regretted he had not seen me before | il « wom 
Cambridge, but doubtless I should be returning in the ane! 
and he would be so glad to see me then, and discuss puny Tee Es 
work. my ag gr 
This letter was a great embarrassment. What would od 
Doctor think when I told him that, so far from retym; 7 ip an ai 
Cambridge, I was soon sailing for India to take up such jn MM 9° #2 
gruous work as railways? I suppose he had sometimes trays 8 £92 


by railway, but I very much doubt whether he knew one 7 show ! 
of the train from the other, and he might so easily have ado 


the attitude of an old friend of mine, also a learned Camb kind “ 
zarett 

man, who had besought me not to throw away my chance r the 
by taking up such dreadfully unacademic work so far away, | a os 
really did not know how to reply, but with hard thinking It simes t 
a letter together. I started by telling him, what was the lite Lear 2 
truth, that any success I had attained in the examination way de use 
really due to him, for his skilful instruction had suggested fg bed!0° 
course of study I had so successfully tackled. I added thy} grieved 
hoped he would not be disappointed to hear that I was oof 9.7 
returning to Cambridge, but was shortly sailing for India » with 2 
take up railway work, which had always been my ambition, —" i 
I could not have got a more courteous reply, and the old ma re 
“sahib” as he was, tried to see my point of view, and actualy Mf Hare’s 
devoted a page of his letter to emphasising the importance gf crease, 
railways in the economic structure. He ended by saying tha,  hands- 
as periodically I should get leave home from India, it woug i dss¥ 
give him great pleasure if I would call on him I duly promis oe | 
what 


to, but, to my shame, I never did. Shyness prevente 
me, but as the years pass on, I feel more and more that it wa 
a selfish shyness. He was a lonely old man, and I am sure tha 
if I had given him an hour of my time when revisiting Can- 
bridge—a regular pilgrimage during every leave home— I might ff «So 
have helped to cheer him on his way. De 


And the sequel has but added to my-regret. Years after— . 


it must have been 1917—I was seated in my office in Saloniky, ~ee 
whither the last war had taken me, when I received a letter en 
from my mother enclosing a lawyer’s letter to her. This asked we 
if her son serving in the Salonika Army had been at Cambridg & ye: ir 
thirteen years before, for, if so, he was a beneficiary under the § Holly 
will of the late Doctor Burton, who had left him a legacy., Euroy 

Surprise, pleasure, consternation and remorse all surged into J “2! 
my mind as I read this letter. It was pleasant to get a legacy § ™ " 
from an unexpected source—I had never had a legacy before—§ °" 
but how terribly undeserved it was. Cynics say that gratitude — 
is a lively sense of favours to come, but what sneer of thein og 


Pia , The 
would do justice to neglect, and a broken promise rewarded 0) § ., .. 
a legacy? I felt it was almost a message from the grave 
reproaching me for never calling on the old man after promis 
ing to do so, and now it was too late to make amends. 


secon 
balan 
the [ 

However, the money was mine, and the only thing left was 
devote it to something which would have been approved by tk 
Doctor. My wife wisely suggested a writing-table, and by: 
fortunate coincidence, when the family furniture was being ds 
persed, the legacy met the exact valuation of a beautiful lithe 
bookcase-bureau. The bookcase now enshrines some of om 
choicest books, including, appropriately enough, a history of th 





old college by the Doctor himself, and I should be writing thee § Tf, 
words at the desk below, if I were not in temporary exile owing § mk 
to the present war. stant 

I hope one day I may have the privilege of meeting tk “° 
Doctor again, in a world where physical affliction, and th § “™ 
bitter pain and mental anguish inseparable from it, can ™ a 
longer exist; where the discourtesy of thoughtless under on 
graduates has all been forgotten, and where the barriers d§ .... 
sensitiveness and shyness are broken down for ever. For the. & tho: 


at last I shall be able to make full amends. I shall ask BS § ang 
forgiveness for my broken promise, I shall thank him for & 
legacy, and tell him what I did with it. Above all, I shall & § ber- 
able to tell him that I, too, have left a legacy behind me, 
legacy to our old college to endow a prize which wil! keep i 
memory green, for it bears his name. 














THE THEATRE 


n't Angels.’” By Vernon Sylvaine. At the Strand. 


Ore | gis «Women Are 

© autyy 1; heatre is sometimes as elusive as the snark: the 
THE English the: ; ) fell: 

My fup flizabethan owed so much to Italy; the Restoration to Spain, 


4 afterwards French, the Russians and the Norwegians 
ed q hand, until the poor thing seems rather like a corpse 
as gir-raid, almost inextricably mixed up with its surroundings. 
So if a foreigner were to ask for a really national play, something 
3s English as Nellie Waillace’s feather-boa, I’d be inclined to 
show nim a Robertson Hare and Alfred Drayton farce. Mr. 
gylvaine’s new play is almost perfect of its kind—and surely its 
tind is superior to the smart Coward comedies like too expensive 
cizarette-cases, Or tO those dreary comedies of family-life hovering 
on the edge of rainbow-tears the Dodie Smith speciality), or the 
\blems with which Mr. Maugham used some- 





ad 
a’ m 
ren 


away, [IH serious unreal prot : . 1au a f 
ng | pe times to present us. Mr. Sylvaine’s farce is in the tradition 
he lite Lear and Carroll; it is crazy without being American. would 
tion wai be useless to try to convey the incredible p!ot which fills the 
sted the bedrooms of a house kept by two evacuee grass-widows with 
d grieved wives, fainting women, unbearable children, deserters 
that and leaves Mr. Hare and Mr. Drayton without their clothes, 
was at with nothing to wear but their wives’ uniforms. The lines are 
Indu ty sdmirable, there is a wholly improbable explanation cf every- 
ton, thing in the last two minutes, but the whole thing is inseparable 
Md man H from the actors—Mr. Drayton’s grim, bulldog despair, and Mr. 
actually MM Hare’s frightened hilarity. The careful little tie, the razor-edge 
tance of MM crease, the triangle of handkerchief, the shot cuffs, the soaping 
ng that, hands—we know what elemental passion surges behind this 
t would disguise, under the well-fitting waistcoat. The clothes make the 
romised 740. Remove the clothes—as they always are removed, and 
evented what is left is the March Hare. And that is very English, too. 
titwe GRAHAM GREENE. 
re that, 
an THE CINEMA 


the Gaumont. * The Bank 


Our Night.”” At 
‘* The Ghost of St. 


At the London Pavilion. 
At the Regal 


[ might # “So Ends 
Detective.” 
Michael’s.”’ 











after~ = os 
loniks SincerITY of purpose is a rare enough thing in the cinema 
~~ to call for a specially tolerant eye. So Ends Our Night makes 
Teter charitable demands also upon the ear, for its characters are liable 
5 asked to speak their thoughts aloud with an embarrassing redundancy. 
bridge Yet in spite of its faults this is one of the very few films out of 
ler the # Hollywood which has succeeded in approaching an authentic 
° European atmosphere. From one claustrophobic corner of the 
od into @ Continent to another (the field and angle of the lens, the violent 
legacy @ cut from mid-shot to close-up always chosen to accentuate the 
fore— fq Psychological confinement of the characters) we see the refugees 
titude implacably hunted by the insane efficiency of bureaucracy run 
“@ amok, or the scarcely distinguishable sadisms of political hatred. 
then The style of the photography and cutting is provocative enough 
led oy to send the theorists hurrying to the Charing Cross Road for 
Brave second-hand copies of Close-Up (where did that theory of un- 
fomis- @ balanced composition in low-angle shots come from?). Yet 
the power of this film is due less to John Cromwell’s direction 
vas» an to the enthusiasm of the small-part players and the 
vy the admirable efforts of Fredric March and Margaret Sullavan to 
bya Igta of former roles. Glenn Ford, clearer of these 
a bered associations, contributes a remarkable piece of 
g di acting as a politically unsophisticated young victim of racial perse- 
litte cution, who finds a place in the world, a passport, and some 
. measure of self-respect with the help of a militant Aryan anti- 

i the Naz 

these To those disinclined to brood upon the state of affairs which 
wif @ makes it necessary for a claim to the right to live"to be sub- 
stantiated by documentary evidence, I recommend the cases of 
. the # "Wo outcasts of society who have discovered a satisfactory extra- 
| the @ COmmunal mode of existence. W. C. Fields in The Bank Detec- 
1 me fe and Will Hay in The Ghost of St. Michael's both find 
der that, while it is possible in certain crucial circumstances to co- 
aa Operate with the community, any effort to pose as one of its 
. members leads only to acute embarrassment. Will Hay finds 
then ifter evacuation, the relationship between schoolmaster 
hs continues to be an imponderable thing liable to 
the version; whilst Mr. Fields finds that whether he be 
1 be ink-dick or film director, the animate and inanimate 
ie. & of his world remains permanently hostile, and to be 
) his ented only by the bold exercise of his nimble fingers 
and fairy-elephant brain, accompanied by a rye-laden murmur of 
Personal commentary. Mr. Hay finds his misadventures the 
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more worrying, and jousts with less gallantry than Mr. Fields, 
but neither gentleman is afraid of anything once he has shied 
away and got it in focus. And rightly so, since to my mind 
these two comedians can do no wrong. 

EpGAR ANSTEY. 


MUSIC 
Vaughan Williams’s Choral Songs 


THE managers of the concerts, which go by the name of Beecham, 
but are not in these days under his direction, having assembled 
a choir last Sunday to sing in Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, 
took the opportunity of giving the first performance, of a new 
work by Dr. Vaughan Williams. Its title is self-explanatory— 
“ Six Choral Songs for unison voices to be sung in time of war.” 
To which it may be added that the words are by Shelley, and 
consist of excerpts from his longer poems. The accompaniment 
is laid out simply, and for an ordinary orchestra. 


Simplicity is the keynote of the work. But it takes genius to 
be simply great, and there is such a thing as being simplex 
mundiutis. There is no lack of charm here, and the melodies have 
muscle and vigour. There are elegances, too, in the use of the 
most ordinary musical language. We are shown, for instance, 
that a modulation from minor to major may still give a pleasur- 
able shock of surprise, a new revelation of beauty, provided it 
arrives at exactly the right moment, and by the right harmonic 
route—provided, that is, that the composer is a master of his 
craft. 


The music harks back in manner to the early days of the 
“Sea Symphony” and the “Songs of Travel.” There are no 
asperities or tortured harmonies such as appeared in the Sym- 
phony in F minor. We have got, the composer would seem to 
tell us, past the doubts and nervousness, and are out in the open 
again; it is a dangerous spot, but we know where we are, and 
no longer grope in the dark. So let us sing tunes that are strong 
and simple, that may be sung by any assembly of men and 
women. 


But—and the horrid qualification will come m—are these 
songs, words and music, the kind of thing that the ordinary man 
will want to sing or even be able to pick up easily? There are 
no great, easy obvious tunes among them—no “ Jerusalem” or 
“Land of Hope and Glory.” I believe it has been demonstrated 
that the last-named is musically a bad tune, but it is certainly 
a tune that can be quickly learnt, and that will stir the common 
blood, though loftier noses sniff. These new songs of Vaughan 
Williams are of a different order, as, indeed, the poems demand 
they should be. You cannot apostrophize a “Spirit vast and 
deep as Night and Heaven” in the same manner as you may 
address Britannia ruling the waves. It seems, therefore, a pity 
that, since they fail of their purpose as popular melodies, the 
songs are not harmonised for the voices. So they would be 
richer and complete. In their present form they lack body—and 
a continuous unison of men’s and women’s voices is among the 
more disagreeable musical sounds. I did not wait for the 
Symphony ; somehow a hymn about “Freude” and human 
brotherhood would have jarred last Sunday. 


DyNELEY HUSSEY. 
A SON 


A MIDDLE-AGED farm-labourer lived here, 

And loved his wife; paid rent to hard eternity 

Six barren years, ull thorntree-blessed she bore 

A son with a bird’s glint, and wheat-straw hair. 
Sweet life! Yet neither boasted. 

The boy was a tassel flown by gaunt serenity, 

Hedge banner in the September of the War. 


A jettisoned bomb fell; at noonday there, : 

Where take my dusty oath a cottage stood ; 

Death pierced the rind they knew, and killed that core 
Too rare, before a wonder had been wasted. 

Great with unspendable centuries of maternity, 

“At least he had struck seven,” she said, “this year —— 
Of different grace; of blood. 

The man looks bent; yet neither girds at God, 

Remembering it was beautiful while it lasted. 


Lit1an Bowzs Lyon, 
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LETTERS TO 
AMERICA’S PACE 


Str,—You who hear nightly over your heads the sinister drone of 
German planes, who are giving your blood while we are offering 
only our money: how can you help. feeling impatient with what 
seems to you our slow unfolding of consciousness and sense of re- 
sponsibility? Please remember that the huge composite mind of 
millions in a democracy cannot be expected to work rapidly and 
logically, and that your own minds worked slowly till the danger 
was close at hand. Perhaps you can thus sense in part why, with 
life still normal, and hostilities still far away, the American mind 
has seemed slow in being aroused. There is, moreover, another 
factor that did not exist with you; one that makes those who know 
of it wonder, not at the slowness, but rather at the rapidity, with 
which we over here have come so far, in spite of remoteness and our 
universal hatred of war. You did not have the tradition that we 
had—a tradition handed down through a century and a half, from 
our wisest and best, that we should not mix in the complications 
and entanglements of European affairs. 

That tradition came from sound reasoning based upon conditions 
that then existed but have, with comparative suddenness, ceased to 
exist. It came from the isolation that then was a fact, and is a fact 
no longer. We began to sense the vanishing of isolation twenty odd 
years ago, but were not ready to realise the facts or face the conse- 
quences. Now we know that isolation is dead. We all know it 
except those of a certain mentality ; a mentality that you also know 
well ; one that it takes a bomb or two to convince. The radio and a 
free Press have brought consciousness of the change into millions of 
homes, and our somewhat bewildered representatives have suddenly 
learned that the bulk of the people are behind Roosevelt and Willkie. 

How the resulting action by Congress was brought about is worth 
noting. With such a momentous change at stake, the people did not 
call for peremptory suppression of opposition, although delay meant 
danger. Through radio and Press they heard every word that was 
to be said by those who sincerely opposed this change of policy, and 
then they turned them down. That kind of action was far more 
significant and effective than if the opposition had been silenced and 
over-ridden without a full hearing and the weighing of what they had 
to say. Once that was settled a large part of the opposition have got 
ready to fall into line ; glad at last to be freed from an embarrassing 
body of. isolation’s supporters, composed of Bundists, fascists, and 
communists now left to carry on with a much thinner false front of 
genuine isolationists than they had before. 

Isolation now appears to be out of the running in both parties, and 
is being mourned as dead by some of its most sincere and strenuous 
supporters. The tradition of a century and a half is ended through 
the instinctive realisation of new facts by the bulk of an entire people. 
It was not logic and learning but clear perception and common sense 
that did it, and it was not a small thing to do with so many in so 
short a time. There is much toil and tribulation ahead, but that at 
least seems to have been accomplished.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

R. M. BRADLEY. 

84 State Street, Boston, U.S.A. 


“A SECURITY CLUB” 


Sir,—One of the central features of “Balbus’” plea is the control 
of arms-manufacture throughout the world by means of the control 
of vital raw materials at the hands of a group of States headed by 
the British Commonwealth and the U.S.A. The idea is that “the 
withdrawal of raw-material supplies would effectively paralyse the 
effort of any nation that infringed the ban on heavy-arms manufac- 
ture.” It would clearly not be enough to restrict the supply of raw 
materials to the offending State unless the restriction extended to 
other States which might pass them on, and this would seem ultimately 
to involve some kind of rationing on a worldwide scale. I am not 
sure how “Balbus” would propose to deal with this difficulty, it 
being borne in mind that many of the raw materials in question are 
not of exclusively military importance but are ancipitis usus. Never- 
theless, the proposal is a wholesome reminder of the fact that 
German rearmament could haye been nipped in the bud, or at 
least substantially retarded, if the peacefully disposed States, which 
controlled between them most of the raw materials indispensable 
to the Nazjs, had chosen to pay the price of cutting off or restricting 
supplies. 

But “Balbus” is not sure that raw-material contro] will in all 
cases be effective, and envisages the possibility that “ war-emergencies 
may still arise in the post-war world.” If such emergencies did arise, 
how far could the members of the Security Club rely upon the 
“Balbus” scheme for protection? A member who became involved 
in war would not—it would seem—be entitled to the military support 
of other members of the Club as allies. The Club will not provide 
him with armed forces, but only with arms. On the other hand, so 
far as “heavy armaments” are concerned, he will be dependent 
entirely on the Security Club’s pool ; the armaments left to individual 
States will be confined to those described by “Balbus” as “ military 
playthings.” If, then, a member of the Club finds himself at war, 
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he will have to rely upon “ military playthings ” 

can draw on the pool, though his opponent may, ex hypothes; 
broken the rules and be heavily armed. By whom and how hare 
be decided whether he is entitled to help from the pool as q wali 
of aggression, and, if help is to be given, in the shape of a a 
ments and on what scale? Is it as clear as “Balbus” — 
there will be no delay? All that would be certain would ohio 
a member of the Club must risk having to enter upon a a 
no “heavy armaments” under his own immediate control and, “ 
the case of a maritime State, with no “larger warships.” ? ° 
It is a feature of the scheme that the members of the Club shajj 
send contingents for training to the places where the Club’s poo 
of armaments is stored, so that “they would always have sleet 
personnel available to man an air force or an armoured division” 
But what State would feel secure in the possession of an air force 
without aircraft, and armoured divisions without tanks, the tanks and 
the aircraft being left to be provided from the poo! at the outbreak 
of war, if and to the extent to which the Club decided to Telease 
them? How, under such conditions, could the armed forces of the 
State be effectively trained and organised, or plans and dispositions 
worked out? 
There may be much to be said for the provision of central arsenals 
on which members of a Security Club could draw, but it is difficy) 
not to feel some doubts about “ Balbus’” proposals of which the 
essence seems to be—if I have not misunderstood them—that no 
individual State shall be allowed to have any armaments, save “ military 
playthings,” at its own disposal.—Yours obediently, ; 
LEONARD STEW, 


unless and until 


2 Pump Court, Temple, E.C. 4. 


“ENGLISH AS LINGUA FRANCA” 


S1r,—In his interesting article “English as Lingua Franca,” Mr 
Stanislaw Kozakiewicz asks two questions in regard to English 
publishers to which I would venture to reply. 
To the first, whether English publishers ever tried to overcome 
their difficulties with Continental distribution by adopting the system 
of a double scale of prices, the answer is that the late T. Fisher Unwin 
made a valiant attempt with Unwin’s Library, the copies of which 
were printed on thinner and cheaper paper simultaneously with the 
home-edition, and bound in paper-covers for distribution from 
Leipzig. The need for a separate edition of this kind has to a large 
extent been obviated by the many cheap reprints of English books 
now available, with which even Tauchnitz was finding it difficult to 
compete. 
To the second question, whether English publishers have ever 
been seriously interested in the increased penetration of English books 
into East Central European countries, the answer is that one or two 
of us have taken the greatest interest in the problem, but that since 
1918 currency- and credit-difficulties have proved a most formidable 
barrier. Thanks, however, to the Book Exports Scheme fostered by 
the British Council, it was a barrier we looked like getting over, but 
for the ovérrunning by Germany of so many of the countries 
concerned. 
I can bear out from personal knowledge and experience what Mr. 
Kozakiewicz says about the spontaneous increase of the desire to 
learn English. It is true, not merely of Poland, but of the greater 
part of the Continent. Herr Hitler can justifiably be given some 
credit for it—Yours faithfully, STANLEY UNWIN, 
George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., Governing Director 
40 Museum Street, W.C. 1. 


SUNDAY OBSERVANCE 


S1r,—I cannot understand this correspondence about Sunday theatres 
and church-services. Do these two affairs often occur at the same 
hour? And when they do not, what exactly is the dilemma? I 
wish some opposer of Sunday theatre-opening would explain (clearly 
and concisely).—Yours faithfully, ROSE MACAULAY. 


FEED THE HUNGRY WORKERS 


S1r,—In a valuable article in The Spectator, April 11th, “ Feed the 
Hungry Workers,” the opinion is expressed that even after the recent 
cuts the rations of the armed forces are larger than those of civilians. 
This is, no doubt, true as regards the small number of rationed foods. 
It does not therefore follow that the men in the Army—the Air Force 
is in a better position under a different method of controlling the 
messing—are better fed than the civilian population. I am afraid 
there can be no doubt that the reverse is true. For if the soldier's 
small slice of meat and scrap of bacon for breakfast are rather more 
than the civilian gets, the soldier misses most of the supplements 
that help out civilian meals. 

Consider how important these supplements are. They come in two 
ways—in the possi! ility of using more varied materials than are 
available to army-cooks, and of using materials in more ways. The 
variety, ¢.g., of vegetables and salads, that comes into the shops cannot 
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always come to the Army, because the Army must think in huge 
quantities. Thinking of eggs, for example, to the housewife the unit 
js an egg; to the Army cook it is a gross of eggs. And everywhere, in 
civilian life, there are possibilities of windfalls—some extra fat, a pot 
of treacle, an extra allowance of cheese, all of which can be made 
to furnish, with other things, substantial and valuable dishes. Or 
there are potted meats, “pork” pies or varieties of fish. Advantage 
can be taken of all vegetables or salads that appear in the shops. In 
the country the position is still better. There will be home-grown 
vegetables and fruits, and every decent housewife, however poor, will 
have some preserved foods—pickles, jams, honey. home-made wine, 
and there will be herbs in the garden throughout the year. These 
things not only add to the bulk and agreeableness of the food, but 
have great nutritive value. A slightly larger amount of rationed foods 
does not entirely compensate the soldier for their loss. 

A private—a University man, -not greatly interested in his food— 
who recently spent his first leave with me, said that the great surprise 
had been to discover how much more civilians had to eat than soldiers. 
A number of other soldiers have expressed much the same opinion. 
Army canteens are said to ve able now to offer little except baked 
beans. 

It should be realised that the soldier’s food is severely restricted. 
The Press campaign to reduce it was deplorable and should not be 
repeated.— Yours faithfully, E, M. D. Marvin. 


DIPHTHERIA AND PREJUDICE 


Sir,—The possibility of protective immunisation against diphtheria 
has been known since 1923,-and its effectiveness has been ‘realised in 
widespread application in Canada and the United States. The treat- 
ment is harmless, simple and inexpensive, and can render a population 
almost entirely free of the disease—provided that the immunisation 
of children can be secured and maintained on a sufficiently wide scale. 

In England and Wales we permit 60,000 cases of diphtheria to 
occur annually, with about 3,000 deaths and a large number of pro- 
longed or permanent disabilities. Five thousand hospital beds, on the 
average, are occupied continuously by diphtheria-cases, at a total yearly 
cost of more than £1,000,000. Ninety per cent. of the cases are of 
children under 1§ (Hansard, November 21st, 1940, col. 11). 

An attempt is being made by the Ministry of Health to induce 
parents to have their children immunised at the public expense, but 
diphtheria will not be eliminated until a high proportion are so treated. 
Many parents are voluntarily accepting the advice given, but there is 
little prospect, by present methods, of a sufficient proportion to 
eliminate the disease. The suggestion of “ compulsion ” acts like a red 
rag to a bull (unless it be applied to school-attendance!), and there 
are wealthy agencies, supported by sentimental titled ladies and 
unsophisticated Members of Parliament, which exploit this feeling for 
their own ends. Ministers, faced with questions in the House, say 
piously that of course compulsion cannot be contemplated ; and argue 
no doubt in private that more children die and are injured by German 
bombs than by diphtheria, and that the cost of maintaining the disease 
is only 1/4,000th part of our national expenditure. The subject is 
“controversial” and national unity must be maintained, so we tinker 
with the problem while children, who will be badly wanted later, are 
killed or injured, and hospital beds which are badly needed now are 
filled. 

These children, poor things, are made to die and suffer in the cause 
of freedom—freedom for their careless parents, for a few queer cranks, 
for some wealthy obscurantist societies—a sacrifice to our national 
inability to appreciate a great scientific discovery—Yours, &c., 

House of Commons. A. V. HILt. 


STRAIGHT NEWS FROM LIBYA 


Sirn,—Your efforts to give us straight news are more necessary than 
ever. It is difficult to know what to think of official and other efforts 
in this direction lately. A short while ago some of us were not 
surprised to learn that German reconnaissance units had cuntacted 
our own troops at El Agheila. That is nothing, said officialdom— 
just two or three hundred Germans on bikes. Where were the Secret 
Service? Suddenly, like a bolt from the blue, “ Benghazi has been 
evacuated.” Of course it had, and for the soundest of military reasons. 
But there was a clash shortly after, and we were reported to have lost 
2,000 prisoners. Again officialdom at pains to point out that they 
were not really soldiers, just maintenance personnel! More impor- 


tant, of course, than ordinary soldiers, as any soldier knows. Our 
withdrawal continued. Then it was discovered there were 1,600 
German armoured vehicles in the district, increased since to two 


Panzer divisions. Oh well, says Lord Moyne in the House of Lords, 
it is extremely doubtful if such a force can be supplied by only a 
single road 600 miles long. Then, as if to insinuate difficulties, the 
Germans were being supplied, only in small quantities of course, by 
air. That will be more and more the normal as the war goes. on, of 
course. Now we come to the valedictory announcements. Appa- 
rently it doesn’t matter so very much after all if we lose Greece and 
Egypt, &c., &c., there is still this country left. I suppose the next 
line of argument is that if that goes there wil still be America left, 
and after that—oblivion. No further explanations after that will be 
thankfully necessary. 
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Do press for the truth in all matters, and save us from all this dis- 
sembling. And let us really be up and doing with the war, and when 
we let our Foreign Minister loose again, let us not give him such wide 
powers, for the exercise of them recently has undoubtedly jeopardised 
our position in the Middle East—I am, yours faithfully, 
Penkill Castle, Girvan, Ayrshire. A. G. FULLER. 


THE TRADES DISPUTES ACT 


Sir,—Your reference to the T.U.C. interview with the Government 
asking for an amendment of the Trades Disputes Act, 1927, which 
includes the restoration of the “contracting out” clause must be 
closely watched because the change to “contracting in” of the Act 
gave to the trade unionist his charter of personal liberty. The abuses 
of the former clause in the omginal Act were beyond description as 
the discussion revealed during the passing of the 1927 Bill which 
brought about the insertion of the “contracting in” clause. It is 
sound law and sound morality. A trade union is an industrial 
body, and a person joins for that purpose for self-protection ; if 
he cesires to pay for political purposes he acts of his own volition. 
A trade union consists of members of all political parties and 
those who are anti-political A perusal of recent reports of the 
Chief Registrar will show that some trade unions have actually 
sought to defeat this clause of “ contracting in” by calling upon the 
member to make an inclusive payment, with the option of paying 
the last yearly contribution minus the political proportion. I could 
mention prominent unions who have resorted to this. To the credit 
of my own trade union, the N.U.R., which was responsible for the 
legislation originally dealing with politics, it has strictly carried the 
Act out in spirit and in letter. 

The restoration of the “ contracting out” clause must be strenuously 
resisted at all costs, and even war-conditions must not be permitted 
to give the trade union politicians license to abuse the party-truce 
for selfish purposes. Politics just now is under a cloud. The Prime 
Minister himself, speaking when the Trade Union Bill was passing 
through the third reading on June 23rd, 1927, declared— 

“Why should it be claimed that freedom was attacked if Liberal 
and Tory trade unionists were forced to contribute to Socialist 
candidates? ” 

Who can say what is the future of politics? This is not the time 
to introduce legislation of this character, controversial and uncertain 
as to its need, and certainly not asked for by trade union members.— 
Yours sincerely, T. C. Morris. 
Cardiff. 


EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND 


Sir,—M. K. Knight’s article on “‘ Education in Scotland” brings to 
mind many instances. Here is one. While our two Scotch maids 
were polishing furniture I overheard them discussing a Latin inscrip- 
tion that hung on the wall. “ Dei Pax,” read one, “in hac domo sit,” 
and translated, “ The peace of God in this house . . . but 
what’s ‘ sit’? ” 

“Part of the verb ‘to be,’ Jeannie,” I said in passing. 

“Oh, ay,” she replied at once, “the subjunctive! ” and went on 
with her polishing. JANE C. PHILIP. 

63 Madeley Road, Ealing, W. 5. 


SPAIN AND MONARCHISM 


Sir,—Mr. Scott stated in his letter in The Spectator last week that 
my article on “Spain and Monarchism” cofttains one rather sur- 
prising error . . . “ that General Franco has reftlsed the request of the 
Royalists for the burial of the late King Alfonso in the Monastery of 
the Escorial,” and adds that “It is, however, over two weeks now 
since The Times printed a very complete account of the burial of the 
King at the Escorial.” It is not the case, however, that The Times 
printed a “very complete account of the burial.” What The Times, 
in fact, published was a report from its special correspondent on the 
German frontier, in which he stated that “the body of King Alfonso 
XIII was borne across the Franco-Spanish frontier on Monday to be 
interred at the Escorial.” This report was received by the corre- 
spondent, not from Spain, nor from Lisbon, but from “ ecclesiastical 
circles in Berlin.” 

I had already seen The Times notice, but I also knew that the 
Monarchists were continuing to request Franco to authorise the 
burial. On the other hand, neither The Times correspondents in 
Madrid, Lisbon or any other country published anything on the 
burial in the Escorial, nor on the arrival in Spain of the remains of 
the King. Is it to be believed that the burial took place in the 
Escorial without the Spanish newspapers or radio publishing a single 
line on this important matter? I cannot help feeling that the cor- 
respondent was mistaken, and that he had picked up a rumour which 
was being spread in German ecclesiastical circles, 


Needless to say, I have not been able to confirm the exactitude 
of The Times report. I stated in my article that Franco, in spite 
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of being a Monarchist, opposed the removal of the King’s remains 
for fear of a national demonstration against the Phalanx, disguised 
as support for the Monarchy. If, in fact, the Spanish people have 
been told nothing, and the burial has been carried out in secret as 
though it were a crime, this would be just as strong a confirmation 
of my statement as the failure to remove the King’s remains.—Yours, 
&c., THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 


WHERE ARE WE GOING? 


Str,—I read with interest Mr. St. John Reade’s account of the 
dismissal of an air-raid warden at Bristol. I regret to say that in 
the experience of my Council this is by no means an isolated instance. 
Among cases that have been reported to us the following is typical. 
A voluntary air-raid warden in Birmingham received a letter from 
the divisional warden informing him that he was dismissed. When 
he enquired what the reason might be he was given no answer. 
Being a member of the National Union of Commercial Travellers 
he reported the matter to them, and the secretary of his branch, on 
making representations, was informed that “it was not in the public 
interest” for any explanation to be given of the dismissal. The 
union, having every confidence in their member, pressed the matter 
further, and the chairman, a councillor, went to see the divisional 
warden, who had taken responsibility in the matter, but he was not 
interviewed. 

Mr. St. John Reade has clearly shown the dangers involved in 
the assumption of arbitrary authority by paid officials in place of the 
appropriate’ elected local-government body, particularly in relation 
to matters directly affecting the liberty of the subject. The other 
aspect which deeply concerns this Council is the widespread tendency 
to refuse explanations to the victims of dismissals. If a man is not 
fit to perform the duties of an air-raid warden, and if the grounds 
are not those of inefficiency, then it is surely in the public interest 
that the reasons should be made known, and also it is only fair to 
the victim that he should be in a position to answer charges against 
him. If a man is suspected of activities endangering the public 
safety, then it is in the public interest that he should be charged 
and brought to trial, and it is in every way against the public interest 
that the matter should be hushed up. On the other hand, if there 
are no grounds for such allegations, a grave injustice is being done 
by giving the impression that such may be the case. It is a~cause 
of grave concern that in many of the cases there are indications 
that political or personal prejudice may not be absent from these 
dismissals, and that the method of dismissal appears to be designed 
to close the door to enquiry into such motives. In any event it is 
prejudicial to public morale that there should be an air of Gestapo 
police-methods.—Yours faithfully, RONALD Kipp, 


National Council for Civil Liberties, 
37 Gt. James Street, W.C. 1. 


Secretary. 


“SUPPRESSIO VERI” 


S1r,—Some months ago I listened to Adolf Hitler broadcasting from 
Berlin. He taunted the B.E.F. for having run away from the Germans 
at Dunkirk. Last Wednesday I listered to Admiral Sir Frederic 
Dreyer broadcasting the war-commentary from London. He referred 
incidentally to the battle of Jutland, where, he said, the Germans ran 
away. He said nothing else at all about that engagement. Every 
naval officer, I suppose, knows what happened at Jutland. Admiral 
Dreyer certainly knows, for he was Jellicoe’s flag-captain at the time. 
It is to be feared, however, that no more than a small proportion 
of the listening public have those facts in mind. They are given in 
every trustworthy account of the Jutland action, including the official 
history; and they do, ‘ut least, account for the German practice of 
celebrating the anniversary of Jutland as that of a German victory. 


I need not particularise: the subject is not an agreeable one in 
any case. But I do not think thet the B.B.C. ought to be made the 
medium of a falsification of recent history—I mean of the suppressio 
veri kind. To put it on no higher grounds, can we afford to despise 
our enemy at the present crisis of the Battle of the Atlantic?—Yours, 
&c., D. M. STRANGE. 


Maida Vale, W. 9. 


POLITICS IN ULSTER 


’ 


Str,—I should like to congratulate “ Janus” upon the fairly accurate 
perspective of his note on the recent by-election in North Down, 
Northern Ireland. The election was, in fact, a challenge to the 
official Unionist party-machine—or a revolt if ome cares to use the 
term. But it might be wise to emphasise that Alderman Baillie, the 


successful Independent Unionist candidate, is as strong a Unionist as 

his opponent, and that the most that can be read into the result of 

the election is that it reveals an independence and freedom of thought 

and action which many deluded people felt had disappeared from 

Ulster many years ago. 

that Fascism is rampant over there.—Yours, &c., 
London, W. 14. 


It rather gives the lie direct to allegations 
M. Govan. 
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COUNTRY LIFr 
Civvy Street 


I think many country-dwellers, for whom country-life expresses 
tranquillity, tramps and all sorts of varied interests, have 


. no noti 
at all of the intense boredom felt by thousands of soldiers sationed 
far away from towns. Some weeks ago I wrote of how. by accident, 


I picked up a north-country soldier and took him home. He j 
now a friend of the family, a regular visitor every Sunday and " 
least once during the week. The incredible boredom of his an 
a day’s work often consisting simply and solely of fetching the 
morning’s newspapers in a 15-cwt. lorry a distance of ten miles ! jg 
now broken by the knowledge that he has somewhere to g0 for a 
meal, a drink, friends, conversation, music. In return he js happy 
to work in the garden, and since the rural-labour shortage is 9 
acute I am glad that he should. He is simply one among the many 
thousands of the dispossessed—of whose problems many voluntary 
country-dwellers still remain unaware. I hate the word adoption 
and in these days it is not always easy to keep open house even for 
one man, but it seems to me that it is up to country-people to do 
something about this. Civvy street, whether it means a decent cup 
of tea, apple-pie for supper, a Sibelius record or an hour on the 
potato patch is, after all, simply the new synonym for Utopia. It 
costs little to share. 


At the Flax 


Flax has brought a new—perhaps more strictly a revived—industry 
to the countryside ; and with it new sights. For now, in April, last 
year’s crop is being spread out in grass-fields for its spring airing, 
Among the frost-weathered bomb-craters, across what used to be 
the cricket-pitch, it lies in thick olive-brown swathes, like a dream 
hay-crop somebody has forgotten to pick up. This airing process 
brings out half the village-population, and meadows have something 
of the communal gaiety of hay-time. For everybody now works, in 
some way or another, “at the flax.” Factories are working a seven- 
day week, twenty-four hours a day; wages, more particularly for 
women, are above the local average. In fact most of the local casual 
labour has been absorbed, so that there will obviously be a shortage 
for potato-setting, pea-picking, fruit-picking, hopping and so on, 
Flax, unlike most crops, provides an all-the-year-round industry for 
twenty-four hours a day. To country folk, used to the dictation of 
season and weather, this is something entirely new. They are so 
used to variation, in fact, that the only danger in this new way of 
making a living is, according to one flax-worker, that they may be 
bored to death. 


Country Strangers 


Lack of signposts means little to the countryman in his own area, 
yet nothing has changed travelling in the countryside so much. On 
a recent journey into the West country I found it interesting to note 
how defence-regulations have changed, or rather aggravated, the 
countryman’s attitude to roads, strangers and directions. There was a 
time when “Can you tell me the way to?” was a sign for a nice 
set of rules to be brought into play. If both sides played properly 
this was one of the pleasant interludes in the motorists’ schedule. 
It’s ail very different now. On a journey of 125 miles I got lost about 
fifteen times, three times hopelessly. I stopped to check my position 
about the same number of times. On about seventy-five per cent. of 
these occasions people professed the most astounding ignorance of the 
road I wanted ; twenty per cent. of the rest misdirected me ; the other 
five per cent. agreed with what I said. I learned too that to unfold 
a map in a car is roughly an act of treason. The countryman is cer- 
tainly playing his part in tying even casual invaders into knots. Yet 
twice on this journey I came to within sight of the sea without being 
stopped and continued to drive in what are supposedly strict defence- 
areas without any question at all. However, I see from a local paper 
that on the day of a forthcoming sale an auctioneer’s catalogue is all 
that is required for the penetration of one of the strictest areas. 


In the Garden 


It is now almost impossible to get leek-seed. Plants from an out- 
door sowing are, anyway, often small, and it will pay to try plants 
raised from a January sowing. Pricked out into fairly deep boxes and 
kept sheltered for a week or two, they will make early and enormous 
plants. The same procedure for onions will give large and good 
keeping bulbs. Celery is often regarded as an expert’s crop. The 
chief troubles are late sowing, ack of water and premature earthing 
up. The days of six-feet celery are gone, but a long season of richly 
nourished growth is still essential. The water-problem will be 
partially solved if trenches are dug on the north side of the runnet- 
bean rows, so that the plant will have some shade from hot sun. Early 
earthing, i.c., before the plants are 18 inches high, will produce 
twisted roots. Otherwise there are no tricks about this incomparable 
crop—prices of which, by the way, went as high as tenpence or 4 
shilling a head last winter. And here, I think, one might hand a 
bouquet to seedsmen, whose generosity remains unaffected by diffi- 
cult times. Half a fourpenny packet of tomato-seed produced, for 
me, sixteen dozen plants; half a fourpenny packet of celery about 
one thousand. H.. E. Bates. 
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Books of the Day 


The Vanished Germany 


German Odyssey. By Otto Zarek, with the assistance of James 
Eastwood. (Cape. tos. 6d.) 


Orro ZAREK was so named by his father, a Jew, in honour of 
Bismarck; he is now a soldier in the British Pioneer Corps. 
Between these two contrasting facts stretches a varied and 
jnieresting life, the account of which explains how the change 
has been brought about. The story must be typical of many 
German exiles, but it is made unusually attractive by Zarek’s 
many literary contacts in pre-Nazi Germany and by his acute 
psychological diagnosis of German abnormalities. In 1898, when 
Zarek was born, his father, a manufacturer, was, like most 
Germans, enjoying his full share in the prosperity and the self- 
confidence which had flowed from the unification of the German 
Empire. There remained a certain prejudice against Jews; some 
misgiving about the headstrong young German Emperor, a certain 
apprehension about the growth of Socialism. But the future 
appeared to be assured. 

German youth, as represented by the younger Zarek, continued 
this optimism, but, under the influence of the poet Stefan George, 
gave it more spiritual depth. Under his Socratic guidance 
German youth, at least in the universities, dedicated itself to a 
life of classic balance, spiritual harmony, a union of Greek and 
German ideals. Looking back, Zarek now realises that, in the 
command which George established over his disciples, he was 
setting a fashion in leadership of which less idealistic people were 
later to take advantage. But that was neither foreseen nor 
intended; there was, Zarek declares, a genuine idealism about the 
“Georgian” movement. So there was about the movement 
which succeeded it, the “ Wandervégel.” This embraced wider 
circles of youth than the universities. Although, as Zarek says, 
it can now be seen to have been “one of the intellectual heralds 
of Nazism,” the cult of manliness, love of Nature and devotion 
to traditional German music and custom was, before 1914, a 
praiseworthy reaction against the vapid materialism then sweeping 
over Germany. 

Perhaps it was this which turned Otto Zarek’s mind away from 
a prosperous industrial career and towards literature and ari. On 
his own achievement his book is modest and reticent; it mentions 
his successful play, The Emperor Charles V, but says much 
more about the people he met as a consequence of his interest in 


‘ the drama. There are many glimpses, some fleeting, but all 


vivid, of notable German writers; there was, for example, a 
short encounter with Rilke, longer and more frequent contacts 
with Thomas Mann, with Lion Feuchtwanger before few 
Siiss made him world-famous. The political scene of which 
the writer was witness as a young man is reproduced in an 
original and readable form. Zarek was at Munich at the end 
of the last war and in the early days of Nazism; he gives us first- 
hand accounts of Kurt Eisner and Ernst Toller, later of Hitler 
and Goering in the days when they and their followers went to 
the same restaurant as Zarek and his friends and colleagues of the 
theatre. By then he had become a producer under the inspiration 
of Max Reinhardt, and assisted at, if he was not actually respon- 
sible for, the stage-beginnings of such artists as Elisabeth 
Bergner and Marlene Dietrich; he was also well acquainted with 
less known, but in his view greater actors, such as Kathe Dorsch 
and Werner Krauss and Albert Bassermann. 

But the shadow of Nazism was approaching, and Zarek turned 
to journalism, first in Vienna and then in Budapest. He was the 
Balkan correspondent of a well-known Swiss newspaper, and 
gives excellent descriptions of his fresh and important contacts. 
He has a particularly eloquent appreciation of Hungary and the 
Hungarians, especially worth reading at the present moment. 
He saw clearly that Nazi penetration was succeeding there, and 
80, at last, he goes to London, re-learns English, acquires a new 
enthusiasm for the English way of life. But it is as an inter- 
pretation of Germany that Zarek’s final chapter has most value 
It is an answer to the argument, so often heard from the “ impar- 
tial” Englishman, that German literature and art being universally 
admired, and it being admitted that the German people must 
be the source of this, therefore there must be widespread opposi- 
tion to the fraud and murder perpetrated by the Hitler régime. 
Zarek’s explanation is simple—it is that the German people as a 
whole are never satisfied, and that there is a duality in their 
nature which can combine love for the Ninth Symphony with 
condoning or even committing every imaginable evil if com- 
manded to do so in the supposed interests of the German race. 
This goes back much farther and deeper than Nazism, and 
Zarek’s is necessarily a cursory examination of the problem. Bu’ 
it is a stimulating conclusion to a fascinating, self-effacing volum 
of reminiscences of a vanished world. 

JOHN STAPLETON. 
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The Problem of the Tank 


The Evolution of the Tank. By Rear-Admiral Sir Murray Sueter. 
(Hutchinson. 15s.) 


THE first part of this book has been known for some time for 
its interesting and authentic account of the evolution of the 
tank. The later pages, part three, are entirely new and the 
material they provide cannot, so far as I know, be found 
assembled anywhere else. It deals with the use of tanks in the 
present war—in Poland, Finland, Norway, Rumania, Africa and 
Greece. One chapter is devoted to an account of the part 
played by the tank in the collapse of France, another to anti- 
tank devices and a final one to recent British tank-development. 
Such being the field covered by about fifty pages, it will be 
recognised that the treatment is broad and general; and, of 
course, it is not at all certain that the close technical study 
of the tank which so many of us are looking for 
would be permitted to make its bow in public during actual 
hostilities. 

This being said, it must be admitted that the author will whet 
the appetite for more. There is scarcely an aspect of the problem 
of the tank that does not receive some attention, and much of 
what Admiral Sueter says is of considerable importance. His 
account of the organisation of the German tank-division, of the 
various sorts of tank used by different nations, of the possibilities 
of carrying tanks by air and of amphibious tanks is: all full of 
interest ; and, cast up by the way, are the numerous difficulties 
which the actual experience of the tank in the present war 
suggests. In attempting to find a rational explanation of the 
breakdown in France many people, after finding that marked 
superiority of numbers will not assist them, have turned to the 
weight of the tanks. As far as one can gather, the Germans 
used three or four 70-ton tanks in France, and it is therefore 
of value to be reminded that the French had a few 75-ton 
tanks and used them in 1939, though the heaviest of those 
included in General de Gaulle’s division at Abbeville was only 
31 tons. What became of the heavier tanks and why they were 
discarded are not clear. The 65-ton pre-war experiment, which 
was not a great success and was apparently discarded, may have 
led to a general suspicion of all heavy types; but since it is stated 
that there were some 75-ton tanks in use, it is very difficult to see 
how the German tank of about the same weight can have 
been so much of a surprise. The average heavy tank weighed 
36 tons. 

It is encouraging to find emphasis laid upon the need for 
perfect liaison between the various fighting elements. It is in 
lack of organisation that the French failed. The number of 
tanks which broke through at Sedan was little more than half 
the total of French tanks; but whereas the French sprinkled 
them about over the whole battlefield the Germans organised 
the bulk of theirs in divisions. It is, in fine, in the control 
of all the factors of the army that intelligence is shown, and 
there can be no doubt that in this the Germans excelled. There 
is quite enough material in this book to provide the basis for 
much technical discussion, and if this cannot take place in public 
at present, it is imperative that it should receive full attention 
in private. STRATEGICUS. 
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A Study of Lord Halifax 


Lord Halifax. By Stuart Hodgson. 10s. 6d.) 


BIOGRAPHICAL studies of living men are not easy to write, 
especially those written from a friendly angle. The manner too 
easily becomes affected and mealy-mouthed ; the matter, undis- 
criminating in defence and eulogy. Mr. Hodgson certainly has 
not avoided these pitfalls; indeed, remembering the merits of his 
writing elsewhere, one may be surprised that he has fallen so 
deeply into them. 


As an example of manner, take at the very beginning the 
account of Lord Halifax’s Oxford career. The air of adulation 
and false romance, with which it is here invested, comes 
strangely from an author who, as an Oxford man himself, should 
know better. What are the facts about it? Edward Wood, as 
he then was, the son of a famous nobleman and the heir to his 
peerage, belonged to the exclusive aristocratic set at Christ 
Church. Like his congeners, he took no part in the competitive 
games or other interests of the ordinary undergraduate, but 
belonged to the Bullingdon and spent his leisure in riding and 
hunting. But he differed from the rest of his set in that he had 
sufficient brains to get a First in Modern History. Add that he 
had inherited from his father deep religious convictions, a high 
character, and a certain charm of personality. Now anybody 
who knew the Oxford and the All Souls of that day must be 
aware that, for a young man with that very infrequent com- 
bination of qualities and connexions, an All Souls Fellowship 
was almost a foregone conclusion. Why not say so candidly, and, 
instead of talking nonsense about “his first great triumph,” 
reflect perhaps on the peculiar service which the old All Souls 
was able to render to well-connected young men with brains, by 
getting them to realise that brains were, after all, important? No 
doubt both the university and his two colleges have deeply 
influenced Lord Halifax. But to call such a segregated aristocrat 
a “typical product of Oxford ”—more typical than either Grey 
or Curzon—is, to be frank, moonshine. 


So much for manner. As for matter, the reader will naturally 
turn to the two main episodes, India and the Foreign Office. 
The last is given the most prominence and, unfortunately, it is 
just here that Mr. Hodgson is least happy. Because Lord Halifax 
before the war ranked as an appeaser and because he is by way 
of invariably defending Lord Halifax, he thinks it incumbent on 
him to launch out into a whole-hog defence of the appeasement- 
policy. One might have thought it more seasonable during a 
war where unity is needed not to rekindle pre-war controversy ; 
more tactful, too, where a policy has been so overwhelmingly 
condemned by its sequel as appeasement has been, to excuse 
it rather than to defend it, let alone to belaud it. But Mr. Hodg- 
son, with no new facts or documents to give us, and with a very 
loose hazy handling of those on record (he cannot even spell 
Schuschnigg’s or Lord Cranborne’s names correctly), rushes head- 
long in, where a better-informed writer might well have feared 
to tread. ; 

According to Mr. 
succeeded Mr. Eden, 

Mr. Chamberlain had persuaded himself that the Italian quarrel 
was the tap-root of all the bitterness and suspicions which were 
obviously poisoning the air of Europe. Looking at the facts as 
they stand now recorded in the cold light of past history, it is 
very difficult to say that he was wrong. 

If he really supposed what Mr. Hodgson says he supposed, it 
would not appear at all difficult. For the supposition borders on 
nonsense. Italy a “tap-root”! Against what fear had the small 


(Christopher. 


Hodgson, in 1936, when Lord Halifax 
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States of Europe begun tremblingly to refurbish their 
since 1933? Mussolini? No, but Hitler. I doubt if it is ; 
to Chamberlain to suggest that he was blind to the 0 — 
Madame Tabouis asserted in print long ago that, when 
British Cabinet made its disastrous decision in 1936 not to P 
the remilitarisation of the Rhineland, two Ministers favo 
intervention, and one of them was Chamberlain. This has never 
I think, been denied or corroborated; but I have some Private 
grounds for supposing it true. Marx once said that he was hein 
Marxist ; and Chamberlain, listening to some of his Would-be 
defenders, might well have said that he was no Chamberlainite 

Mr. Hodgson seems to be still far from beginning to under 
stand Hitler’s career. He treats it as a series of accidents : 
considering each to be unforeseeable, argues that no Statesman. 
ship could have foreseen its course. But the fact is that it was 
not only foreseen but predicted—by Hitler himself. And, so far 
from following accidents, he has worked (like the child of the 
German Army that he is) almost rigidly to time-tables, When, 
for instance, in 1936 he took the costly and very unpopular 
course of calling up not only the conscripts due in that year byt 
those due in 1937, only one inference was possible—that he 
planned to confront Europe with his war-challenge in August of 
September, 1938. As, of course, he did. But already it was clear 
that his first line of expansion would be against Czecho-Slovaki 
(not Poland); and before going there he must secure Austria, Ip 
1937 I asked two anti-Hitler German leaders from Bohemia what 
interval they calculated must elapse between his securing Austria 
and attacking Czecho-Slovakia, and they at once replied “six 
months.” This gave February-March, 1938, for the seizure of 
Vienna; which, again, conformed completely to time-table. And 
yet Mr. Hodgson is still fancying that it “could not have been 
predicted,” and “was due to a series of factors, each one of 
which might have been different.” 

Perhaps the strangest part of his attempt to prove our pre-war 
Government right at all points is his contention that after 
Munich “ they could scarcely have rearmed more : wiftly or more 
energetically than they did ” (p. 186); unless it be the statement 
(p. 194) that, after the Poles had been “ completely surprised by 
the German method of using tanks and aeroplanes in combined 
attack,” “the Allies on the western front profited by the lesson, 
and took steps to defend themselves against this form of attack.” 
One might have thought that the exact converse of both these 
statements was true. Not that either really matters to Lord 
Halifax; whose personal responsibility for rearmament was only 
nominal, and for military policy nil. But the same looseness over 
military facts comes out often. For instance, we are told (in 
justification of Munich), that “ it is idle to contend that the far 
smaller Czech army could have succeeded where the Polish 
army failed so completely.” It may be true that the Czechs 
would have failed. But it would have been fairer to mention 
that theirs was the most highly mechanised large army in Europe, 
whereas Poland’s was the least ; and also that the German tanks 
used against Poland had in the intervening twelve months been 
largely remodelled on Czech designs. 

R. C. K. Ensor. 


The Sassoons from Baghdad 
(Robert Hale. 12s. 6d.) 


Towarps the end of the eighteenth century one of the leading 
citizens of Baghdad—he was, among other things, Financial 
Adviser to the Vali—was a certain Sassoon ben Saleh. The pros- 
perous Jewish family to which he belonged had lived in Baghdad 
for generations. Its remoter origins are uncertain, but it is not 
fanciful to suppose that Sassoon ben Saleh was descended, like 
many other Baghdadi Jews, from the captives deported by Nebu- 
chadnezzar after the fall of Jerusalem. About 1833 Sassoon’s son, 
David, settled in Bombay, where he took a leading part in the 
development of Indian trade with the Gulf Ports and the Far 
East, amassed a fortune, became a British subject, and p-ayed 
with distinction the role of a merchant prince and philanthropist. 
David Sassoon sprang from and belonged to the East. His native 
tongue was Arabic, and to the end of his life he wore with 
dignity the turban and flowing robes of his youth. His son, 
Arthur, who had been educated in England, settled there in the 
early seventies, took as his wife an Italian Jewess whose beauty 
and breeding were a passport to every circle, and rapidly became 
a notable figure in London Society. Not less spectacular was the 
social success of Arthur’s brother Reuben, who gained favour 
in the highest quarters, though Dr. Roth, having searched dili- 
gently, has failed (we are told) “to discover precisely in what his 
indubitable qualifications, social and personal, lay.” 

Reuben and Arthur Sassoon could hardly be classed among the 
world’s workers. It was the eldest son, Albert, who carried on 
the family-business. Albert Sassoon was not merely his fathers 
successor, but a personage in his own right. He was one of the 
pioneers of the cotton industry in India and did much for the 
development of the Port of Bombay. He was lavish in his bene- 
factions, and not only lavish but sagacious. In 1872 he was (as 


The Sassoon Dynasty. By Cecil Roth. 
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rather quaintly puts it) “ raised to the Knighthood.” Soon 
afterwards he, too, settled in England, where he died—now a 

net—in 1896. Of David Sassoon’s eight sons there was yet 
another who made his home in England—Sassoon David Sassoon, 
father of that fantastic figure, Rachel Beer, who in the nineties 
edited The Observer, and, in her spare moments, also edited The 
Sunday Times. Her brother, Alfred Ezra Sassoon, married a 
daughter of Thomas Thornycroft, the sculptor, and became the 
father of Siegfried. But the head of the house in the third 
‘veneration (or at least of its English branch, for another branch 
remained in India) was the worthy, if rather colourless, Sir 
Edward Sassoon, M.P. for Hythe, and husband of one of the most 
brilliant women of her day—Aline de Rothschild of Paris. Their 
gon was Sir Philip Sassoon, and their daughter 1s the Marchioness 
of Cholmondeley. In an interesting and not unsympathetic study 
of Philip Sassoon, Dr. Roth remarks, in passing, that he—the 
great-grandson of David Sassoon—was so embarrassed by his 
ancestry that “he timorously allowed it to be put about that he 
was of Parsee extraction.” 

This is but the barest outline of the story which Dr. Roth sets 
gut to tell. As he is careful to explain, the Sassoon family has 
had no part whatever in the production of the book, and he must 
have gone to endless trouble in excavating his material. He has 
made a good job of it—so good a job, indeed, that it is all the 
more to be regretted that he occasionally lapses into somewhat 
laboured sprightliness, pointless pedantry and even, at times, 
downright slipshod writing. A row of medal-ribbons is “a poly- 
chrome assembly of distinction.” A man under sixty is “of less 
than sexagenarian status.” Philip Sassoon’s affection for his flat 
Kentish landscape is linked up with “ atavistic memories of the 
sands of Iraq.” A “mixed” marriage takes place, and we are 
informed that “on the day of the wedding scientific observers 
might have discerned slight seismological disturbances in different 
parts of the earth’s surface, for the pious founders of both families 
had turned in their graves.” Victorian society, we are told, was 
prepared to accept successful men, “ providing only that they did 
not neglect their cellars”—and then a solemn—or facetious?— 
footnote to “ point out that the word ‘cellar’ in the nineteenth 
century connoted wines, not air-raid precautions.” This is 
hardly the sort of thing one expects from so distinguished a his- 
torian and, when he chooses, so good a writer as Dr. Roth. But 
such lapses, however irritating, are not major crimes. The play’s 
the thing, and in this case the play is genuine entertainment and 
something more. LEONARD STEIN. 


Dr. Roth 


‘*Exposed on the Mountains 
of the Heart’’ 


Rainer Maria Rilke. By E. M. Butler. 
Press. 21s.) 


It is an important thing that a full, long book about Rainer 
Maria Rilke has now been written for us in England. Important, 
because this book is a critical life of Rilke, and a life cannot be 
told without facts and quotations. Rilke’s childhood in Prague; 
Rilke bullied and bent in a military school; Rilke in the ‘nineties 
wading through the morbid, the false, the affected; Rilke in 
Russia and Paris; Rilke as Rodin’s secretary; Rilke in the war; 
Rilke in the Castle of Muzot absorbed in his vision and writing 
the Duino Elegies and the Sonnets to Orpheus ; Rilke in 1926, 
fifty years old, dying horribly of leuchemia, and finding the 
entrance into the death he had often celebrated bitter indeed. 
From all these facts, all the quotations from his letters, all the 
tvidence collected, those who read this book cautiously will 
benefit. 


Cautiously, yes, because Miss Butler’s book, with all its detail 
and devotion, is one of the most ill-written I have ever read on 
a great and peculiar subject. “ Hardly a consummation devoutly 
to be wished from his point of view, but rather a vicious circle, 
if not a reductio ad absurdum.” ‘That is the average of Miss 
Butler’s manner. She frequently uses the idiom of the familiar 
quotation: “If one wished to put it unkindly with apt allitera- 
tion’s artful aid, one might distinguish the Rilke of Frau Blaha’s 
Maid from the Rilke of the Worpswede diary by the epithets 
ghoulish and girlish,” or “he will not abide our question.” 
Now many consequences follow from such writing. A 
cathedral made of old allotment sheds, we too much forget, 
would not be the equal of Wells or Gloucester, or even Truro. 
It would be the total of the defects of its material; and 
I find in all the chapters a mixture, with some sense, of the 
high-sounding and (to avoid such words as “ignorant” or 
“illiterate”) the ill-informed; but I mean _ ill-informed, not 
scholastically, but about life and poetry. “Creative poets and 
artists, cut off from the common roots of humanity, are becoming 
markedly eccentric, disdainful, ambitious and remote.” That is 
one assumption on which the author thinks about Rilke. Ought 
not she to say that while poets have divested themselves (to gain 
and loss) of some restraints, humanity has levelled down to an 
exceptionally low average? “Has the work of the greatest 
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German poet since Hélderlin real religious validity or is it 
merely the mysterious expression of a one-man dream?” 
Merely!. But there again is one of her underlying questions. 
Naturally Miss Butler comes to answer, No: it is not religiously 
valid. “As the priest of an esoteric life-and-death cult,” she 
says, ending*a chapter on the Orpheus sonnets, “he may be 
ignored; but as one of the great musical magicians he will never 
fail to enthral.” Pitiful. “The real bent of his genius, though 
he forced it into religious channels, was aesthetic.” Aesthetic! 
And Miss Butler herself quotes a letter written after the great 
exaltation of Rilke’s life: “Do not divert your love from 
visible things. But go on loving what is good, simple and 
ordinary: animals and things and flowers, and keep the 
balance true.” 


Miss Butler troubles to deny Rilke’s insistence on being a lover 
of life, because he insists upon death and the creativity of art; 
because of his symbolic angels and his fierce climb up to the 
“peak of pure denial,” past the last village of language and the 
last homestead of feeling, to exposure “ on the mountains of the 
heart.” Then, with all the history of poets to correct her, why 
go on worrying to abstract the doctrine of this climb, to divide 
this poet up into doctrine and art, like pif into ham and loin; 
and when she finds that a viable doctrine, “ religiously valid,” 
cannot be abstracted, why does she turn on Rilke, and having 
deprived him of earthiness as well as thought, leave him to be 
taken as an aesthete, as something just a little bit superior—well, 
to Ernest Dowson? She will reply: because Rilke claims to be 
a high priest. But one must retort, look at the poems—look and 
realise from a single image (the churchyard “with its lamenting 
names ”) that Rilke came to be immersed, by way of things, in 
his vision, as totally as the fish in the Atlantic in which it lives 
and by which it breathes; but realise also that Rilke was both 
critical and absorbed, aware, from a supermarine advantage, both 
of his immersion and of the sea. Rilke bodies out, beyond flaw 
and silliness, not a religion, but a complex feeling for life 
such as we can profit by from few poets ; and above that life a 
reason for suffering it. But Miss Butler academically prefers 
the plain classic statement that twice four is precisely eight. 
She wants consistency: and so she writes with an uncharitable 
priggishness and disdain of the contradictions, weaknesses and 
vanities in Rilke, as well as of Rilke’s excesses, when as a young 
writer, he was growing (as Yeats had to grow) through the 
*nineties. 

GEOFFREY GRIGSON. 
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the past. 


GOVERN ESSES’ 
BENBVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 
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Liberty Hall 


Murder at Liberty Hall By Alan Clutton-Brock. ‘Bodley Head. 


7s. 6d.) 
And So To Murder. By Carter Dickson. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
Traitor’s Purse. By Margery Allingham. (Heinemarnn. 8s.) 
Death to the Fifth Column. By Bernard Newman. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
Unjust Jury. By Winifred Duke. (Jarrolds. 9s.) 
There's Always Tomorrow By Anne Meredith (Faber and 
Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
The Balcony. By Dorothy Cameron Disney. (Robert Hale 8s. 
I Wanted to Murder. By Clarissa Fairchild Cushman ‘Methuen. 8s. 


Mr. CLutton-Brock is the brightest newcomer upon the scene 
of the crime since the appearance of C. H. B. Kitchin and 
Michael Innes. He has, too, certain affinities with each of these 
writers: something of Mr. Kitchin’s refinement in atmosphere 
and power of developing character, and all Mr. Innes’ liveliness 
and love of good talk. He is, moreover, extremely witty, as the 
following crack attests: —(an article), “ by a journalist who had 
received one of the handsomest rewards that are open to his 
profession—I refer to a Deanery.” The setting of his first crime 
is an advanced co-educational school where, since the pupils 
enjoy the benefits of “free discipline,” and may be anywhere at 
any moment, the checking of alibis is a nightmare. Mr. 
Clutton-Brock avoids, however, the easy jibes at this type 
of school, preferring sympathy and rational criticism Both arson 
and poisoning are involved. The detection is slight, but not 
unconvincing ; there is a wildly funny account of a cricket-match 
between “ Liberty Hall and a team from a conventional public 
school: and the plot is adorned with a number of graceful 
essays On more or less relevant topics, which suggest that the 
detection-novel may have bought the goodwill of Belles Lettres 
now that this latter genre is no longer considered at all the thing. 

Mr. Dickson’s new novel is also very lively and agile. It is 
set in a British film-studio, which gets it away to a good start; 
unlike certain other writers who have used this setting, Mr. 
Dickson has an accurate knowledge of it, and weaves it thoroughly 
into his plot. The moment Miss Stanton turns up at the Albion 
Films studio to write the scenario of her best-selling novel, 
Desire, events move fast and furious; a carafe full of vitriol is 
discovered on one set; vitriol is poured down a speaking-tube 
at Miss Stanton on another. Why is somebody picking on 
this harmless girl? And who has stolen the shets of naval 
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Fresh supplies of Continental Mineral 
Waters are daily becoming more 
difficult to obtain, but there is a 
British Mineral Water which meets 
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soft and silly and tiresome a little woman as ever snarled herself 
wp in the threads of a crime. 
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manoeuvres? The solution is perfectly logical; ana it is 
ungrateful to say that we feel a little let down by it, after the 
unnerving episodes that precede it. Traitor’s Purse is an excel 
lent thriller, hinging upon a really plausible conspiracy to wreck 
Britain’s war-time economy, Albert Campion has Penetrated 
fairly deep into this plot when the book opens; but he has al 
had a knock on the head and lost his memory—a simple cm 
which enables Miss Allingham to create terrific suspense on 
get her hero at loggerheads witk the police. The chief’ con 
spirator is not a sufficiently solid character to my mind ; byt Mis 
Allingham works up a fine crescendo of excitement. Mr 
Newman’s novei is also concerned with Fifth-Columnists—ig 
Holland, Belgium and France, and in a more factual way 
Reading his fiction, we always wonder if it is not based tour. 
square on fact. Even the daring method by which Papa 
Pontivy and the hero establish themselves in Germany, an 
get possession of the Keitel plan for invasion seems quite 
plausible. 

Miss Duke has, before now, proved herself an expert criminolo: 
gist; so it will not be misleading to say that an ostrich could 
not swallow half her new book. Of twelve members of a jury 
assembled to try a woman for poisoning her husband, two have 
committed murders, one has killed in self-defence, one has 
deliberately allowed a friend to be murdered, three have had 
close relatives involved in murder, one has committed atson 
another—but, really, the odds against such a jury must be 
astronomical. This is a pity. For Miss Duke shows stor. 
telling powers which render such reliance upon wholesale coincid- 
ence unnecessary. The remaining three novels depend in varying 
degrees on the turgid, the melodramatic and the sentimental, 
Miss Meredith’s is the best of them; her characterisation is rather 
laborious, but does create its effect; and her oblique approach 
to the crime is not unjustified. For readers with a sweet tooth 
in fiction, There’s Always Tomorrow will be acceptable. The 
Balcony achieves one or two genuine thrills, but at an enormous 
expense of saccharine. As for ] Wanted to Murder, if ever | 
wanted to murder anyone it was the heroine of this book—a 


NICHOLAS BLAKE. 


Fiction 
The Ocean. By James Hanley. (Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 


The Butterfly. By Martin Armstrong. (Collins 7s. 6d. 
Never Come Back. By John Mair (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 


“WHEN the light broke the sailor got up arid looked about him. 
Clear sky, silent heaving masses of water. No other boats. 
Horizon’s line a blur.” Such is the opening paragraph of Mr. 
James Hanley’s book The Ocean. Mr. Hanley has many gifts 
which include imagination, courage and deep experience. He is 
fond of the staccato sentence, brief and pointed. The book con- 
tains certain flaws, but one need not point them against the 
excellence of the whole 


At a few minutes past midnight there had been a violent 
explosion aboard the ‘ Aurora.’ Curtain, a seaman in the linet, 
had just climbed into his bunk; a little while later he is in an open 
boat, receiving unknown figures in the black night. His mate 
and friend, Crilley, is killed by machine-gun bullets from an aero- 
plane while protecting the solitary water-keg. There are four 
passengers in the boat, all men, and as Curtain lists them 1m his 
note-book, he mentally characterises them with a single phrase: 
the sick priest, Father Michaels; Stone, the reliable teacher; 
Benton, the youthful sleeper ; Gaunt, the light-headed business- 
man. Besides the water, they have some biscuits and three tins 
of milk, but no matches or tobacco. Curtain is a natural leader 
with resource, dignity and courage. With the exception of the 
business-man, the others feel how admirable the sailor is, and 
they are full of hope and confidence; for he meets all the 
varieties of demands that are made on him with strength and 
ability. Quite quickly he knows that the business-man lacks 
stability and needs to be watched. During the second evening 
he decides that the body of his dead friend must be put over- 
board. He seeks the teacher’s help; but the latter is shocked by 
his blunt refusal to burden the sick and aged priest with the 
burial ceremony. It-is the first rift. A little later the teachet 
realises with considerable discomfiture the individual loneliness 
of the human being; suddenly knowing that the sailor is not 
only watching the business-man, but also the priest, the youth 
and himself. Time drifts slowly by, the sailor comforts them: 
“ One was not lost, never really lost. Always eyes were watching 
out for them.” So he guards and supports them, making them 
talk, making them -work; while food gets less and water gets 
less, and mistrust grows, fanned by the business-man, who tries 
in vain to influence the sick but experienced priest. Sometimes 
the teacher thinks he sees a ship and longs to announce his non- 
existent discovery. And then the youth, whose foot has been 
injured, shouts “A ship, a ship! ” and there is no ship. He 
later sees a submarine which is a whale. The men in the boat 
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to friends abroad ? 


W. H. Smith & Son can save you the trouble 
| of buying papers, wrapping, stamping and 
posting. Smith’s will post any newspaper or 
magazine to your friends overseas at inclusive 
subscription rates. Ask the manager of your 
local W. H. Smith & Son branch to give you 
full particulars and to arrange this service 
for you. 

Smith’s have special facilities for posting 
papers to destinations for which a censor’s 
permit is needed. 
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Bookbinders 
Advertising Agents 
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Librarians 


Printers 
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DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES 





8,250 
CHILDREN TO KEEP! 


Over 2,500 destitute boys and girls admitted 
since the War began. 


Latest. admissions include : 


Two pairs of bombed-out and orphaned twin babies. 


GIFTS OF 10/- 


for Food warmly welcomed. 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable ‘“‘Dr. Barnardo’s Homes” should 
be sent to :—22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.|I. 


2,913 BARNARDO OLD BOYS ARE IN THE FORCES 











TELEPATHY 


JOHN O’ LONDON IN ENTHUSIAS- 
TIC MOOD. WHOLE PAGE REVIEW 


EXTRACT : 
“Open his book, and in two 
minutes you will be interested, 
in ten fascinated, and in an 


hour converted.” 
—ALAN DENT, }. 0’ L’s. Weekly, 11 Apl. 


”? 





Read the book: 
Exploring the Ultra- 
Pereceptive Faculty 
by 7. HETTINGER, Ph.D. 

151 Illustrations, 12/6 net. 


also 


By the Same Author 





The Ultra-Pereeptive 
Faculty 


“The fact of the power seems to be 
proved .. . There are many interest- 
ing statements about it.” 

—British Journal of Psychology. 


“Of the many scientific enquiries 

that have been made in an effort to 

prove the existence of a clairvoyant 

faculty, none is described in greater 

detail than that conducted by Dr. 

Hettinger.” —John o° London’s Weekly. 
12/6 net. 


BOTH BOOKS COVER REMARKABLE 
EXPERIMENTS IN TELEPATHY AT 
LONDON UNIVERSITY. 
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SCIENCE AND 


THE BIBLE 


by CHARLES J. GRIST, F.R.E.S., &c. 


A guide for clergy and laymen showing 
how the paths of science and religion 
are converging. Do not miss this clear 


exposition. 
P 7/6 net. 
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become as children, forgetting their misery of the past, their fear 
of the future. Here Mr. Hanley’s writing is at its finest; the 
excellent tender lively episode of the sportive whale is superb 
prose. In the excitement an oar is lost, and soon the whale has 
gone and is as soon forgotten; water is getting scarce, and is 
being stolen by the materialist, while the others sleep. ‘The sailor 
discovers this and guards the keg with his body. And so the 
small boat struggles on through sea and time, through despair 
and hope, the occupants becoming more and more enfeebled and 
primitive, as the dole of water lessens. In the final chapter only 
the priest is conscious: “Too much belief, too much belief in 
others,” he knows, thinking of the sailor’s gallant efforts. 

With this novel Mr. Hanley has gained new heights and has 
learned the proper use of violence. In his fable for the times 
literary, human and spiritual values are given their old high 
standards, and are shown as potent, and as excellent. as they were 
in the pasts 

The theme of folly, the passion of a _ forty-seven-year-old 
spinster for a loutish charmer, surely calls for a fatal depth of 
character, such as Mr. Martin Armstrong denies by imptication 
to his insipid heroine of The Butterfly. He governs her by 
delayed post-cards, proposed visits and journeys, and other similar 
bread-and-butter conventions, so that her doom is never felt 
to be inevitable. He gives her a chorus of stock characters who 
fill in gaps, inform and theorise about her life and habits. She has 
a childish greed for getting her own way, a little money, an 
“extremely shocked and delighted” knowledge of D. H. Lawrence’s 
novels, little experience and few doubts. Does the sudden con- 
sciousness of dissatisfaction with a dreary boarding-house exist- 
ence in an English coast-town make a plausible excuse for quickly 
becoming the mistress of a man like Septimus Dunk, which is 
what happens to Caroline Bepton? Of whom we have learned 
that she shudderingly broke off her engagement at the thought 
of connubial intimacy? And so from the first meeting on the pier 
(where last season’s play-bills still announce “ The special engage- 
ment of Madam Wimbling’s Touring Company ”) Caroline moves 
blissfully, and without apprehension, forward, her will made in 
Septimus’s favour, to make her back a target for his murdering 
gun. 

One man against a horde of dangerous villains, so memory re- 
calls those distant heroes of surreptitious schoolboy bloods, who 
fought staunchly against fearful odds, to triumph in the end; 
but unlike Desmond Thane, the hero of Mr. John Mair’s novel, 
they were unselfconscious and had the advantage of being sexless, 
too. Thane, a young six-foot copy-writer, living apart from his 
wife, kills his mistress, Anna Craven, in a sudden unexpected 
tussle. This brings him into contact with an international collec- 
tion of gangsters, with Nazi methods and ideals, by whom 
Anna had been employed. The present war serves as a dim 
backcloth for Never Come Back, this speedy extravaganza on a 
James Handley Chase theme, and it should please the Miss 
Blandish fans, for it is tiresomely bright, and has sudden splashes 
of squeamishness in the tough mixture of kidnappings, torturings, 
killings, escapes and excursions. JoHN Hampson. 
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Shorter Notices 


We Were NOT All Wrong. By Geoffrey Mander, M.P. 
2s. 6d.) 

Mr. MANDER’s thesis is simple. He discovers a tendency to 
excuse what he calls “The Municheers” on the ground that 
not only they but practically everyone else were wrong about 
both Nazi intentions and Nazi rearmament. That suggestion he 
seeks to quash by quoting textually columns of speeches by 
Labour and Liberal M.P.s and others, and some who, like Mr. 
Winston Churchill, were neither Labour nor Liberal, warning 
the Government of the imaccuracy of its information, the 
obscurantism of its attitude and the folly of its policy, Qn 
the whole, he makes his case, for what it is worth (which depends 
on how much such things matter at this moment) though the 
quotation of Mr. Attlee’s defence of the Labour Party’s vote 
against the Service Estimates in 1938 and on other occasions 
does not quite dispose of the charge that the Labour Party 
pressed for a policy that might well lead to war and at the 
same time voted against the provision necessary for the waging 
of a successful war. This is a useful and competent piece of 
political pamphleteering, valuable, among other things, for its 
citation of more than one strong assertion of faith in the League 
of Nations by the present Prime Minister. 


My Uncle Frank. By Thomas Bodkin. (Robert Hale.  §3s.) 
Mr. BopkIn’s recollections of his boyhood in County Kildare, 
not far from the Curragh, are happily recorded with much of the 
true Irish humour. His uncle with whom he stayed must have 
been a remarkable man. For Dr. Francis MacManus had led 
the life of an average sporting landowner until he was forty, and 
only then decided to enter the medical profession with his eldest 
son. The only item in the examination that baffled him was the 
English essay; he passed at length by memorising an essay on 
General Gordon which his brother wrote for him. Once qualified 
MacManus proved to be an excellent dispensary doctor. To 
his nephew he was a kindly host and a shrewd guide. When 
the boy invested a pound at the races and won, he was not 
scolded, but warned not to do such a thing again until he grew 
up. With the people the landlord-turned-doctor was, as we 
may believe, a favourite. It is pleasant to have a sketch of the 
old Irish country life without any reference to the political con- 
troversies that Ireland signifies for too many of us here. 





(Gollance, 


Evening Tattoo. (Stanley 
Paul. 153.) 

THIS is a very crisply written book of memoirs by a soldier with 
a wide scope of interests. In the Great War Brigadier-General 
Green saw service in Flanders (where he was one of the youngest 
Brigadiers) and in Italy. He served on the Inter-Allied Com- 
mission which arranged the peace terms with the Germans at 
Spa. From 1920 to 1924 he was officer in charge of Administra- 
tion in Malta, and was largely responsible for the successful 
despatch of the relief force to Chanak in 1922. Brigadier-General 
Green writes pungently and has a pretty wit; his own experiences 
are admirably described, and his discussions of general topics re- 
lated to his own work always possess point and interest. His book 
can be very warmly recommended. 


By Brigadier-General A. F. U. Green. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By “* CUSTOS’ 
MakRKETs are fighting a rearguard action with their now customary 
doggedness. Technical trimness alone is a great help in periods 
of test and fortunately there are no speculative positions to clear 
up. Then again, and even more important, the days are long 
past when news from the war-front might precipitate a rush for 
liquidity. British investors are not to be jockeyed out of their 
holdings. On the contrary, they are demonstrating their faith 
in final victory by standing fast and putting their savings into 
Government loans. So, instead of a sharp relapse, we have 
merely a gentle subsidence in market prices, and at 104 the 
34 per cent. War Loan is only a point or so under its war-time 
peak and the best price since 1937. The financial front 1s 
undented and, I am confident, can and will withstand all attacks. 


DOLLAR STOCK CALL-UP 

Another call-up of dollar securities held in this country reminds 
us that London markets still have the benefit of periodic additions 
to investment resources. There is no means of gauging the 
amount of money involved in the latest list of 164 common stocks, 
preferred shares and bonds, but it must be pretty substantial. 
Shares like Shell Union, Briggs Manufacturing and Electric Bond 
have been popular on this side. Many holders will be prepared 
to obey the Treasury’s injunction to re-invest in the Govern- 
ment’s tap loans. Those who cannot afford to accept so low 3 
yield will set up a demand for well-covered prior charges and 
good industrial ordinary shares. Naturally, there is no rush to 
(Continued on page 458) 
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SCOTLAND’S OLDEST 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


transacts all classes 
of insurance including 


FIRE - LIFE 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT AND 
ALL ILLNESS 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
BURGLARY - MOTOR: MARINE 
AND GENERAL INSURANCE 


CALEDONIAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
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AND BRANCH OFFICES THROUGHOUT GY! BRITAIN 











COMPANY MEETING 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


22ist ANNUAL REPORT 











STATEMENT by the Rt. Hon. Lord Bicester, Governor of the Royal 
Exchange Assurance, on the occasion of the publication of the annual 
report and accounts of the Corporation for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31st, 1940. . 

In our life department the nett new sums assured under policies 
issued in 1940 were nearly £2,250,000, being 75 per cent. of the 
corresponding figure for 1939. 

The year 1940 was a quinquennium year, and an amount of 
£85,658 is shown in the accounts as the proprietors’ share of the 
valuation surplus. 

Among other changes in valuation standards it was considered 
advisable to reduce the rate of interest assumed in the calculation 
from 3 per cent. to 2} per cent. per annum. 

In view of the uncertain outlook, and of the downward course 
of nett interest yields, the directors felt that it would be prudent to 
limit the amount of bonus declared to a rate of £1 per cent. per 
annum of the sum assured for each full year’s premium due and paid 
in the quinquennium ending December 31st, 1940, and at the same 
time to continue that rate of bonus for policies becoming claims 
during the present quinquennium in respect of premiums paid since 
December 31st, 1940. 

In order to avoid any hardships to policies becoming claims during 
the current quinquennium the directors considered that it would be 
proper to pay, in respect of such policies, a special interim bonus 
of 10s. per cent. per annum of the sum assured for every premium 
due, and paid, in the quinquennium ending on December 3Ist, 1940, 
but they reserve the right to withdraw this interim bonus scheme 
at any time should circumstances appear to make it expedient. 

The results of our fire department have for the first time for many 
years proved disappointing. It would undoubtedly have been too 
sanguine to have expected this year’s experience to be good in the 
light of the published estimate of losses in Great Britain, which 
during 1940 were £12,600,000 against £9,000,000 in 1939, an increase 
of 40 per cent. 

Our marine department has, owing to a state of war, encountered 
many special and difficult problems, but while the results are not 
unsatisfactory, we have not made any transfer to our general profit 
and loss account this year. 

Our accident department has had a satisfactory year. The premium 
income of £1,078,000 represents a reduction which was fully antici- 
pated under war conditions, but a profit of £160,900, including nett 
interest, was realised. 

In the general profit and loss account the conditions created by 
the war are reflected in the decrease in the receipts from interest, 
dividends, &c. 

The Corporation has already paid a dividend of 11 per cent. (less 
Income Tax) in November last, and the directors are recommending 
at the annual general court on April 30th the payment of a further 
dividend of 19 per cent. (less Income Tax), making 30 per cent. on 
the capital stock of the Corporation for 1940. 

I should like to pay a tribute to our staff for all they have accom- 
plished in the past year. We owe a very warm debt of gratitude 
to our managers, the heads of our departments, to our branch 
managers, our staffs, and in fact to the whole of our organisation. 
Nothing could have exceeded their loyalty in their service to the 
Corporation. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 456) 
re-invest just now in anticipation of the actual pay-oy 
June 3rd. Sooner or later, however, this money must finds 
home and markets will feel the benefit. . 

Meantime, the requisitioning opens up interesting POSSibilities 
for shareholders in one or two companies on this side. Prefereng 
shareholders in Tankers, Ltd., will have noticed that the 
company’s holding of 30,000 Standard Oil of Indiana shares is 
included in the latest list. That means an addition of £207,009 
to cash resources. At March 31st, 1940, the company 
showed a strong liquid position, with cash and gilt 
amounting to £284,000. It may therefore happen that the boar 
will now see fit to make some return of capital to the Preference 
holders. There is £782,015 of preference capital in issye % 
that a repayment of, say, 3s. 4d. a share, would require £266,000, 

Another interesting situation is that of the United Railways of 
Havana 4 per cent. debentures. The specific security for these 
debentures is a block of 36,453 American and Foreign Powe 
7 per cent. preferred now requisitioned at a price of 87s, 1d, 4 
share. The trustees will therefore receive about £150,000 ip 
cash. This‘is equivalent to about £12 per £100 of the debentur 
stock outstanding. The current market price is around {9, 

GOOD INSURANCE DIVIDENDS 

In marked contrast with the companies engaged in life and 
industrial insurance, the offices doing general business are 
demonstrating their ability to weather war difficulties without 
reducing their dividends. In its 1940 report the Royal Exchange 
Assurance shows distinctly satisfactory net results and holds ity 
dividend at 30 per cent. In the life department total premium 
income was £1,376,945, against £1,388,034, and the gross interest 
earned was £653,266, or £4 9s. 9d. per cent., against £646,561 
and {£4 12s. 3d. per cent. in 1939. In his survey which accom- 
panies the accounts, Lord Bicester expresses the view that the 
main cost of the war to life assurance companies will probably 
arise from investment and taxation problems rather than in 
casualties to civilians caused by enemy action. A notable feature 
in the accounts is the increase from £397,159 to £497,658 in the 
transfer to profit and loss from the marine department. On the 
other hand, the fire department transferred only £41,288 last year, 
against £191,908 in 1939. 

In his survey of the position of the London Assurance, Mr. R. 
Olaf Hambro emphasises the strength of the corporation’s 
finances. In the general fund market valuation of Stock Exchange 
securities at December 31st showed a surplus of £258,607 over 
book values. Analysing the profit and loss account which records 
the global result of the corporation’s activities in all sections of 
the business, Mr. Hambro showed that interest, dividends and 
rents received, after deducting income-tax, are still slightly in 
excess of the amount required to cover preference and ordinary 
dividends. Last year the various transfers from revenue account 
amounted to £376,000, or practically the same as in 1939. He 
explained that in reaching their bonus decision in relation to the 
results of the quinquennial valuation, the directors had been 
primarily influenced by a desire to conserve the strength of the 
fund on a basis equitable to all classes of policy-holders. 








COMPANY MEETING 
THE LONDON ASSURANCE 
A CREDITABLE ACHIEVEMENT 


THE annual general court of the London Assurance will be held at 
the head office, 1 King William Street, London, E., on April 3oth, 
1941. The following is a summary of the statement issued on the 
publication of the accounts by the Governor, Mr. R. Olaf Hambro: 

Nineteen hundred and forty was the closing year of the quinquen- 
nium period 1935-1940. The life assurance fund on December 3iIst, 
1940, was at the substantial figure of £10,968,393. The primary con- 
sideration in so far as declaration of bonus was concerned which had 
actuated the court of directors was the- conservation of the strength 
in the fund on a basis equitable to all their policyholders. __ 

The valuation figures disclosed’ an exceedingly strong position of 
security to their life policyholders, and in the better times which were 
surely ahead of them, their participation in the profits would exhibit, 
as they had in the past, the tangible effects of the sound management 
of that section of their operations. 

As to the profit and loss account. taking the various transfers from 
the revenue accounts, the comparative figures turned out to be that m 
1939 the total of those transfers amounted to £379,000 and in 1940 
the total was all but the same at £376,000, which was a creditable 
achievement. a 


“THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA __ 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2, 
West End Branch: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2- 

















Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,000; Currency Keservé, 
£2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,5 10,000. 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 


Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. Ill 


‘ok Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 

[ i & EMthis week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be 

correct es the words “ Crossword Puzzle” and the NUMBER of the PUZZLE, 

It og marked aid be received not later than first post on Tuesday week. No envelopes will 

end sho d before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing 

be Ope he mame of the winner and the solution will be published in the follow- 

list issue. ontaining solutions must bear a 24d. stamp, otherwise they 
ilitieg = surcharg’ 







5 yelopes © 
oe Soli ery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.) 
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ACROSS 6. If nowhere else he had a girl 

, : P , eS on the stage (4). 
1. Hosier crept into this dis- 7. Nineteen and elevenpence in 
guise (11). relation to a pound, it seems, 

g. Influences (7). coins is bankruptcy (9). 

1. A woman at the beginning of 8. A companion in arms rises to 

the century has a warlike a little science (6). 
reputation (7). ; . 13. A fitting description of what 
R 11. Troops of a sort which might England last made at the 
1's have spent their time as Oval (2 words) (5, 5). 
ge musical instructors (10). 14. Could he enlist as a private? 
or 12 and 21. Confused gas riot (2 words) (6, 3). 
ds after all (10). : 16. “Old times were changed, 
a 14. Dickensian nipper, one might old manners gone; A 
think (5 filled the Stuarts’ throne” 
. \ (Ss 
xd 1s. Evidently the nie are not Scott) (8). 
in broken by the quarry (2 4 A recruit for the flying corps? 
ry words) (4, 4). ; (6). 
xt 17. Take one out of the middle 20. Good-bye to the tin—say it 
’ to make them shorter (8). with music (7). 
ns 19. They get collared (5). i fon on. 
“ 2. Return the metal? Neither 24. A grave affair in ancient 
a do I (4 Greece (5) 
e 23. Angel tins a collection of cold os. The tribesman has dropped 
food (10 ' : : ( a 
. 2%. A thousand under _ the = ss (4). 
weather ; and writing about SOLUTION TO 
it? (7). CROSSWORD No. 109 
27. Briefly stating that the bats- ——— 
man, being dismissed, dis- E 
played bad temper (7). SF} 
28. Meaning that the passengers Pe Ele 
agreeably impress the con- : S oO 
t ductor? (2 words) (5, 6). we Ff TE 
a 1S SS AS “fe Bh 
. , jen T ANID! 
DOWN \e Blo >| 
1. Art capsizes on it (5). [Aire GE ON 
, 2. Stop the chorus (7). is Hil. . 4 CSS 
3. Found on a new watch, ail hal Git) Ane. E 
the same (2 words) (6, 4). ic Fal Els qi ile 
' tic NT 4 
4. Operatic huntsman (6). \U ALLED 
5. I sob and I turn into glass a io 
: 8). SERGEANTITROY 
, SOLUTION ON MAY 9th 
: The winner of Crossword No. 109 is P. T. Thornburgh, 119, 
Latymer Court, W. 6. 
F sees 4s R - 

A Garden of Happy Remembrance 
in harmony with the natural sur- 
roundings. Carved in the beautiful 
Silvery Grey Cornish Granite, 
this simple Garden Memorial with 
Bird Bath and two Rosemary 
Bushes costs £26 Erected in any | 
Churchvy rd. or in Solid Brown 
Yorkshire Stone, £21. 

MAILE & SON Ltd., 367, Euston Rd., London, N.W.1. 
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LIVERPOOL 


AND 


LONDON 


AND 


GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 





HEAD OFFICE: | DALE ST., LIVERPOOL, 2—LONDON (Chiet Office): | CORNHILL, E.C.3 

















THIS 
VITAL SERVICE 
MUST GO ON 


The work of the Life-boat 
Service must go on. Five 
times as many calls are being made on it now as 
In time of Peace. Life-boatmen are carrying on 
their task In greatly increased difficulty and 
danger .... Your contribution Is more than 
ever needed. Send It today. 


A Cornish War Medallist 





ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, BOREHAM WOOD, HERTS. 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, 
Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTFERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretary. 








Incorporated by Royal Oharter, 1727. 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 








HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH 
Principal London Office: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C.£ 

















YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK 


LIMITED 





Incorporated in Japan. Established 1880. 


Subscribed and Paid-up Capital - Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund - . - - » 143,400,000 


Head Office - YOKOHAMA. 


BRANCHES IN. ALL PRINCIPAL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


London Office: 


| 
} 
7, BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. H. KANO, London Manager. 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 





AJOR quartered in Irak wishes 
to know the Coptic for “ A box 
of King Six 8d. Cigars please.” 














PERSONAL 





»OOKS, Magazines, Games and other comforts 


) gratefully received by vicar’s wife for soldiers’ 
canteen. Gifts will be acknowledged.—Piease send to 
“Canteen,” The Spectator Office. 





YHILDREN IN THE COUNTRY can _ choose 
( books for themselves 1 you ask Alfred Wilson’s 


Hampstead bookshop to send a parcel on appro 
Send remittance to open deposit account, and indication 
o! your children’s preference to ALFRED WILSON, It 
Hampstead High Street, NW 3 Hampstead 2218). 
|: YRAIL MOTHE R living with daughter, aged 35> 
suffering from spinal trouble, yet earning their 
only income of 30s. per week as governess, but 
ceases during holidays. PLEASE HELP us to assist 
them to obtain food and freedom from anxiety. (Case 
154), Appeal “S,” DtsTREssED | eemeeeeel AID 
ASSOCIATION. 74, Brook Green, W.6 





| TERARY Typewtg. romptly ex. MSS, 1s., carbon 
4 copy 3d., 1400 were. — Miss N. MCFARLANE (C), 
The Study, 96, Missins Parade, Leigh-on-Sea. Essex. 





\ ISS OLLIVIER.—Colonic irrigation, constipe- 

tion, obesity, headaches. Wel. 9711. Trained. 

\ ONOMARK. —Perm. address. Wartime fac. $s. p.a, 
Patronised by Royalty.—Write BM/MONO23, Ww. 








( UAKERISM,—Information and literature respect- 
2 ing the Faith and Practice of the Religious Society 
of Friends, free on application to the Frrenps’ Homs 
Service Committees Friends House. Euston Road, 
London, N.W Wut 





- HE TRIANGLE Secretarial Training College,South 
Molton St., W.1. Residential Branch at Gerrards 
Cross. Bucks. Founded 1910. May. $306-7-8 


— times bombed the MOTHERS’ CLINIC 
carries on national work for happy marriage and 
parenthood under frightful difficulties. Nurses and 
doctors for personal visits; all letters answered. DR. 
MARIE STOPES asks the few Tw? rich to help 
Restoration | F und. 108 Whitfield St., London, W.r. 
W IN THROUGH ON delicious “ Bermaline” 
Bread, full of natural nutriment, especially Vita- 
min B. Restores energy, promotes digestion. Ask your 
Baker, or write BERMALINE, Fairley St., Glasgow, S.W.1 
Wt E FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet — 
REGENT INSTITUTE, (8G), Palace Gate, Ws. 





LIBRARIANS 


Q URREY COUNTY COUNCIL 


SURREY COUNTY LIBRARY. 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the tempora 
APPOINTMENT of ONE ASSISTAN 
LIBRARIAN (Woman) in the Library Department. 
It is essential that candidates should have passed the 
examinations of the Library Association or the Diploma 
examinations of the London School of Librarianship; a 
knowledge of typewriting would be an additional 
qualification. The appointment will be on the salary 


scale of £145 per annum, rising by annual increments 
of {220 per annum, plus such war bonus as may 
be f ’ and will be subject to the staffing regula- 
tions ‘ te Council Application, stating age, 
Qa ficatic i experience, with copies of not more 
than three recent testir als, should be addressed to 
the County Librarian, Cou Library, 140 High Street, 
Esher, Surrey, and must be received by 12 noon oa 
Saturday, 3rd May. 1941 N orm of application will 


be supplied 
DUDLEY AUKLAND, 
Clerk to the Council 
County Halli, Kingston-upon-Thames 


LECTURES 


4 Nees 75 RE AND CINEMA IN THE SOVIET 
UNION.—Two lectures by Mr. Herbert Marshall 
(Theatre) and Mr. Ivor Montagu (Cinema) at Conway 
Hall, Red Lion Square, on Sunday, May 4.° Morning 
session on Theatre at 10.30. Afternoon session on 
Cinema at 2.30. Lectures illustrated by epidiascope. 
Tickets 1s. per session or 1s. 6d. for the two sessions 
from Russia Today Society, 8 Red Lion Square,W.C 


















wears out ? 


Even a Braemar can’t last for ever, 
but you can give it a new lease of life 
in wartime by sending it for a ‘Stitch- 
in-Time’. Yes, your cherished Braemar 
Knitwear and Underwear can now 
re-shaped or whatever 
you want. With rough, tough wear— 


fray, skirts need grooming. Ask your 
Braemar retailer about this important 
* Stitch-in-Time’ 
write to address below for new booklet 
giving full details. 


SEND IT TO THE 








THROUGH YOUR RETAILER 





, MENDERSON 4 ©O. LTD.. HAWICK, SCOTLAND 
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BOMBAY £53 
(qo) Re). |:.0) 343 
CALCUTTA £60 















ELLERMANS 
TY& HALL LINE 


TUDOR COURT, fog a 
— CoBtiam, SU Y. 
: Cobham tsi 


TOWER oumneee, LIVERPOOL 


WOODBANK HOTEL, BALLOCH, 
DUMBARTONSHIRE. 














APPOINTMENTS 
YASTERTON SCHOOL, KIRKBY LONSDALE 


The Governors of Casterton School invite applications 
for the. post of Headmistress. App licants must be 
possessed of a degree of one of the older Universities, 
must be members of the Church of England, and not 
above forty yéars of age. Salary commencing at {700 
perannum. Service at Casterton School is recognised 
for the purposes of the School Teachers’ (Superannua- 
tion) Acts. The duties of the new Headmistress wil 
commence in September, 1941. 

Forms of application (which must be completed and 
returned not later than May 7th, 1941) may be obtained 
from D. G. Hopewett, M.A., LL.B., Market Square, 
Kirkby Lonsdale, Cc arnforth. 





EDUCATIONAL AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


L URTWOOD SCHOOL, P! ASLAK AKE 

GUILDFORD (Abinger 119). Vacs. for boarders, 
Safe district. Constructive outlook. Co-educational 
. —F ull il parts. Principal. JANET Jews SON. M. AL. N. F.U 


MRS. HOST ER’ Ss 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
a Special War-time Course can now be -- at th 
College, 29 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1 or Huntleys 
Culverden Down Tunbridge Wells 
For tuli Prospectus, apply to © SECRETARY 
Su Stephen s Chambers, Telegrar yh Street, E.C.2 











"HE KING’ S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION tor at_ least 
FIFTEEN KING’S and ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, value £100 to £25 p.a. Also TWO LORD 
MILNER MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS of £100 





a. (preference for sons of Colonial Civil Servants) and 
TWO MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS ot £s0 p.a. Exam- 
ination at Preparatory Schools May 2 nd 30th 
Full particulars from the HEADMASTER. King’s School, 
at Carlyon Bay, St. Austell. Cornwall 
| ¥ PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—A Qualil g Examina- 

tion will be held on May 20th, 1941, for abou 
SFVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, vi THREE or 
FOUR of £100 per annum and FOUR £60 to £30 
per annum. Entries close on MAY 14t g41. Fort 
further particulars and Entry Forms apply he HEAD- 
MASTER. 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


YEFRESH YOURSELF in English country. 








Ask for descriptive list (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’ S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
P. R. H. A. Lrp.. St. Gsorce’s House. Regent 
Street, W.1 





Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.\ 


? 


Portugal St., Kingsway, W.C.2, and published by ‘ 





Printed in Great 
, Gower 





Britain by St. Crements Press (1940) Lrp 


St., London, W.C.1.—Friday, April 25, 1941. 
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